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POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


THE WAR. 


HE failure of the sortie of the 19th produced a greater 
effect.on Paris than any other incident has done since the 
beginning of the siege. It was a sortie on as large a scale as a 
sbrtie well could be, and the men had provisions for some days 
with them, so that they fought with the encouraging idea that 
were goi: » to cut their way through the Germans, and 

he able to m» stain themselves until they joined some one of 
the French» ies in the provinces. But what happened 
was exactly’ what Trocuu must have been aware would 
happen. Thé® French adyanced with considerable ardour and 
irit, and took Montretout after a resistance as desperate as 
its small band of defenders could make it. Thence the 
French advanced until they came within the range of the 
Prussian guns. The fatal fire which then began to crush 
them made them abandon all notion of going further for- 
ward. ‘They sustained a great loss and then retreated, and 
in the eveniag the Germans reoccupied Montretout with- 
out opposition, The next day Paris began to reflect on 
what had happened, and the immediate resolution at which 
it arrived was that Trocuu must be got rid of. He was, 
we may be sure, only toa pact to be relieved of a post 
which he could no Jonger hold with any hope of being able to 
redéem the rash promises he has so often made. He was left 
President of the Government, and Vinoy was entrusted with 
the sole command of the forces. But Paris had by this time 
two other great causes of alarm. ‘The utter defeat of Cuanzy 
had become known, and although fables of the success of 
Boursaki were current, yet he was a very long way off—and 
then the bread was running short. Some time ago the Govern- 
ment promised that the bread should not be rationed; but it 
has been rationed, and the ration now consists of a piece 
of bread of the size of a penny roll, made of rye, bran, 
hay, and a very little wheat, and even this miserable pittance 
is served out in deficient quantities, so that many who come 
for rations of bread have to go away without any. The 
thoughts of Paris, however, did not turn to capitulation, but 
to revolution. The wild spirits of Belleville thought the true 
yay to save the capital was to turn @ut the whole Government, 


the Commune, and place all the forces under some. 


unknowh “young officer whose military aptitude ‘might be 
doubtful, but who could be trusted to show himself the red- 
dest of Red Republicans, Belleville on Saturday marched 
to Mazas, and, by simply stating what it wanted, got its 
beloved FLourens out of prison. On Sunday it marched on 
the Hotel de Ville, tried to penetrate that sanctuary of 
authority,” was repulsed by Mobiles, and fled. Paris had 
for a moment escaped a danger; but the state of 
things was too terrible to be prolonged, and the Government 
decided on ing negotiations with the enemy, Vinoy 
undertaking to maintain order in the city at all cost. It is 
not to be supposed that M. Favre went to see Count BisMARK 
with a formal proposal to surrender the city. A city like 
Paris after a siege of more than four months is not to be 
surrendered in an instant, unless those who surrender it are 
Utterly powerless to mitigate’ some of the horrors which its 
capitulation must involve. It has to be discussed how Paris 
is to be fed, how governed, and how saved from its own 
dangerous classes in the first few days after it ceases to re- 
sist. To neglect to enter on such a discussion while the city 
has still some food left would have been a great dereliction 
of duty on the part of those whom their fellow-sufferers 
have chosen to t them ; and M. Jures Favre is only 
doing his duty to Paris by negotiating with Count Bismark 
in time. “It will be most interesting to know how Paris has 
felt and behaved during all these long days in which the 
Government has been treating with its conquerors. Possibly 


know better. They know 


last Sunday has had a quieting effect, and every murmur 
approval of the city, as a sign of that revolutionary frenzy 
which was checked with such salutary rapidity by the Mobiles 
at the Hotel de Ville. rey 

The fall of Longwy is the only conspicuous event of a 
military character that has marked the week. Like every 
other French fortress, it capitulated after a few days’ bom- 
bardment, and did not put itself and its besiegers to the. 
hazard of an assault. Some prisoners and guns were taken, 
but that is of no great importance when the Germans are on 
the eve of having an army of a quarter of a million of men 
added to their vast army of captives, and when all the 
military stores and guns of Paris and its forts will soon 
be theirs. The reduction of Longwy, however, improves 
the railway communications of the Germans, and has sud- 
denly acquired a new interest from the rumour that Ger- 
many intends permanently to keep the fortress. ‘The great. 
defeat of St. Quentin has disposed of the army of FarpHERBE 
for a time, and Cuanzy is as powerless as ever. He has been 
obliged to send away a large portion of his forces as useless, 
and he is almost destitute of cavalry. It is also said that the 
Breton peasants so hate the Republic that they are often 
ready to help the invaders against their own countrymen, 
Nothing definite has been heard of Boursak1 since he failed to 
pierce the German lines in front of Belfort; but his enemies 
openly assert that they are driving him into a corner, and 
talk complacently of another Sedan. The Germans have 
seemingly got possession of the lines between Besancon. 
and Dijon, and between Montbeliard: and Lyons, and are 
trying to press BourBaki on to the Swiss frontier. What the 
result may be must soon be known, and it is difficult to sup- 
pose that it can in any way be affected by the gallant repulse 
which the Garibaldians have twice inflicted on German forces 
sent to re-occupy Dijon. Garratp! himself is ill at Autun, 
but his son Ricciort: conducted the necessary operations 
with great courage and success. He has now made an appeal 
to a friend to send forward more Italians, and it is strange that 
the two bodies of men in France who have done the best and 
fought the hardest in the war are the Garibaldians and the 
Pontifical Zouaves. There are, we think, evident signs that 
‘the heart of France is not in the war any more. LG - 
betta talks with his old assurance of the vast armies gettin, 
ready in the South, but where are they? If only a hun 
thousand men could but be brought up from Lyons to act 
against the Germans, Bourbakt would be saved, and might 
change the tide of fortune. France has done great things 
since Sedan, but it is, we think, not now sustaining its effort. 
Its soldiers are cowed by the uniform ill-success they ri- 
ence. They find themselves half-starved, unshod, without 
cavalry, led sgainst the well-fed, well-equipped, highly-trained 
German forces, supported by abundant and excellent cavalry. 
The great towns are, to say the least, wavering. M. Gam- 
BETTA could awaken no enthusiasm at Lille. The ae ek 
there are rich, and they are Conservative. They 
against the suppression of the Conseils-Généraux, one of the 
most audacious abuses of dictatorial power ever attempted 
by a French Government; and they ask “why their sons 
“and brothers should be led out to be slaughtered almost 
“with certainty and for no good.” When M. Gamperra 
attempted to lash them into new enthusiasm for the war, 
they replied that, if it were the same thing to him, they 
shou’1 prefer discussing a subject that interested 
them—the abrogation of the Imperial Treaties of Commerce. 
The Government and General Famwnerse keep on congratu- 
lating the troops of the Army of the North on their 
splendid behaviour and near Prospect of success; but they 

‘they were badly handled, 
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having to fight with an impassable canal cutting their mass in 
two, and with no cavalry to support them. They know that 
they had to hurry away, and that German field artillery was 
sent after them, and poured a fire into their retreating ranks 
which made them run for their lives. They wander cowed 
and broken about the streets of Lille, while the rich and com- 
fortable classes there are sending off their families and property 
to Belgium. There are still many soldiers in France who 
cannot bear to own that France is beaten; there are fervid 
politicians eager for their cause; there are noble-hearted men 
and women who feel national humiliation with a sharp per- 
sonal pang; but France, as a whole, seems to be growing every 
day more despondent and broken-hearted. 

Meantime the Germans are letting it appear more and more 
clearly that they know that they are conquerors, and that they 
intend to reap, and keep if they can, the fruits of conquest. 
They consider Alsace so much theirs that they have promul- 
gated the scheme of government under which they mean it to 
come. They find that there are two boons they can offer to 
their new subjects. The conscription has pressed unduly 
hard in Alsace, and there are Alsatian prisoners in Germany 
quite out of proportion to the population as compared with 
that of the whole of France. The Germans will require 
every Alsatian to be a soldier, but in the first beginning of a 
fresh war fewer Alsatians would be called into the field than 
the province has had to furnish to France. Further, the 
income derived from Alsace has been exceptionally large. 
After providing for the provincial administration, and tor 
its share of Imperial taxation, there will be a surplus 
which in two or three years will suffice to repair the damage 
done at Strasburg, Belfort, and other Alsatian fortresses, and 
may then be remitted. So that Alsace, besides escaping the 
contribution of its share of the war indemnity to be paid to 
France, may hope, under German rule, to be permanently 
better off. It is moreover to be governed by a Vice-Regent, 
Prince Witt1Am of Baden, who is said to be both a Liberal 
and a kind-hearted man. Everything is, therefore, being done 
to encourage the hope that Alsace will be much more com- 
fortable than it has ever been before. The systematic way in 
which all this is reasoned out and arranged beforehand is 
thoroughly German, and is deserving of attentive notice. Nor 
is it less to be remarked that Alsace is used as a name for an 
unknown quantity. The Alsace of the future is to include 
all hitherto known as Alsace, and as much more French 
territory as the Germans may think it convenient to annex. 
On this head German notions appear to be rapidly enlarging. 
The line of the Moselle, it is now said, is not enough for them. 
They think the line of the Meuse would suit them better; and 
the reason given is that, if they had this, Germany could not 
be invaded, while France, if defeated in a single battle, would 
be unable to prevent a new siege of Paris. Too much 
importance must not be attached to such schemes. Count 
Bismark probably wants to have something to yield, and if he 
asks for the line of the Meuse, he may like to show himself 
generous at the last moment, and offer, in his modesty and 
benevolence, to be content with Metz and the Moselle. All that 
is certain is that Germany will not be satisfied now with what 
she would have accepted before the protraction of the war by 
the Republic, and that she will resist from the outset with all 
possible firmness every effort of neutral Powers to inter- 
vene between her and the nation she has conquered. It is 
too early yet to say whether she may or may not, by asking 
too much, impose on neutrals that duty of interfering which 
at present does not exist. 


THE CAPITULATION OF PARIS. 

bye Paris must capitulate within a very few days was 
evident after the failure of the sortie of the igth. No 
General would have made a sortie on so large a scale, so 
badly supported and so hopeless, unless he had been compelled 
to do something in order to convince other people that he had 
done everything that was possible. Count Bismark must have 
thought the end very near when he wrote his letter to M. 
JuLes Favre to explain why he refused him a pass through 
the German lines. An issue much more momentous was on 
the eve of being submitted to him than the question whether 
the Black Sea is to remain neutralized. What is to be done 
when Paris can hold out no longer is a subject on which 
M. Jutes Favre, who has had so much of the responsibility 
of its resisting so long, must be expected to give an opinion 
and to speak to some extent in the name of his country. 
Is was natural that Count Bismark should take some ex- 
ception to the character in which M. Jutes Favre pro- 
posed to appear in London. The French Foreign Minister 


had announced that he should use the invitation he had 
received to attend the Conference as a sign -of the recognition 
of the present Government of France by the other members 
of the Conference, and that he should ask the members of the 
Conference to discuss the position of France, as well as the 
Russian question. It was quite open to the German Cane 
CELLOR to say that although he was willing that France shoul@ 
be represented at the Conference, he must not be understood 
to allow that, as between France and Germany, he had receded 
from his contention that the present Government of France does 
not really represent the French nation; and the Conference 
can searcely with propriety use the assent which the Powers 
represented at it have given to its discussing one subject so ag 
to cause the introduction of a subject of discussion which Ger- 
many does not think it the business of neutrals to discuss at 
all until France has given some sign of wishing for peace, 
Yet it might have been thought that Count Bismark, 
by merely stating plainly the reservations under which 
he would permit M. Favre to go to England, might have 
been content to let him go, and need not have stopped 
him altogether. But although what he said as to Paris being 
the proper place for M. Favre just now was said with some 
harshness, and with that air of playful arrogance in which 
Count Bismark delights, yet it was trueenough. If the capital 
is to surrender, JuLEs Favre above all men ought to be a 
party to the negotiations that precede the surrender, and the 
matter is much too pressing for any appeal of a vague kind to 
neutrals in London to be in season. M. Guizor has written a 
long letter to Mr. GLapsTone explaining what he thinks Eng- 
land ought to do at the present crisis. England “ought not to 
fight or to think of fighting, but it ought to protest against 
the claims of Germany. We cannot in the least agree with 
M. Guizor. We should do no good, excite great enmity 
against us in Germany, and get no thanks from France. 
M. Guizor is wise enough to know that there is not the 
remotest chance of England going to war with Germany to 
help France, but he thinks it would be at least something 
like having companions in misfortune if we judged the ques- 
tion of right against Germany, and if we incurred the re- 
proach of interfering without having anything better to offer 
than moral talk. M. Jutes Favre-has lost nothing by keeping 
away from London, where he might have been in an atmo- 
sphere of delusions, and confining himself to the one point of 
absorbing interest—the terms on which Paris is to surren- 
der. No trustworthy information has as yet been received 
in England as to the negotiations that have taken place at 
Versailles. It is said that M. Juces Favre began by asking 
that the garrison should be allowed to leave with the honours 
of war. It is said that Count Bismark began by asking 
that the present Government—the gentlemen of the 
pavement—shquld give up Alsace and Lorraine. These 
are probably only wild guesses. They may be true, for 
there is always a chance that negotiations begin with some- 
thing extreme, but there is no apparent likelihood in them. 
The more immediate care of both parties must be to arrange 
how Paris shall be occupied after the surrender, and what 
measures shall be taken for feeding the population, and yet 
holding it in subjection. 


The capitulation of Paris will give the Germans something 
like half a million more prisoners of war; and even if only 
the regular troops, the Marines, and the Mobiles are 
sent into Germany, the cost of feeding so many more 
Frenchmen, and the trouble of guarding against attempts 
made to escape {rom imprisonment, must severely tax 
the resources, the patience, and the vigilance of the 
German authorities. Probably the Germans will leave the 
National Guards to maintain the police of Paris, and will 
principally trust to holding the forts, which entirely command 
the city. Directly the Germans have arranged fer holding 
the city, and for revictualling it, and probably even while 
these processes are going on, they will see whether they 
cannot use the capitulation of Paris as a means of ending 
the war. ‘Their diliculty will be, as it has been ever since 
Sedan, to find an authority with which to treat. Ifa 
National Assembly could be got together, then there would 
be some sort of body that would have the right to act 
for the nation; and it has always been the great griev- 
ance of Count Bismark that the authors of the revo- 
lution of September 4 have never proceeded so far as to 
give him such a body to negotiate with, Whatever may be 
rumoured of schemes to place the Emperor again on the 
throne, or to recall the Empress as Regent, as part of Count 
Bismark’s plan, it is difficult to believe that he would not 
greatly prefer the simpler and more efficacious plan of having 
a National Assembly called by the present Government. But 
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if the present Government obstinately refuses to call a | 
National Assembly, if M. Favre or his colleagues say that 
they have power to speak for Paris but not for France, and 
that as soon as Paris has passed under German dominion, the 
Government of Bordeaux is the only Government, Count 
BismaRK will have to do with the wandering, inaccessible, im- 
placable Gampetta. For France, for Germany, for every possible 
interest, the right thing after the fall of Paris would be that 
a National Assembly should meet and pronounce whether 
France will accept the terms of her conquerors, or goon with 
the war. But if the fallen Government of Paris refers every- 
thing to the Government of Bordeaux, and the Government 
‘of Bordeaux declares that it will have nothing to say to Count 
BisMARK, and will certainly not summon a National Assembly 
at his dictation, how is a National Assembly to be got toge- 
ther? Count Bismark says that, to the best of his beliet, France 
would pronounce for peace if duly consulted. We venture to 
think that this will be true after Paris has fallen, whatever it 
may have been hitherto. It is merely the guess of foreigners, 
but, as far as we can guess, we think that a very large 
proportion of Frenchmen, especially in the classes who suffer 
most and fight most—villagers and peasants and the tradesmen 
of small towns—would prefer te give up Alsace and German 
Lorraine rather than go on with the war. Everywhere we 
find that those who are enthusiastic for the war lament over 
the want of patriotism they have to encounter. And we may 
even go further and say that it seems probable that many of 
those who have hitherto been eager for the war would, now 
that they consider the honour of the country has been upheld, 
be willing to pay a high price for peace. It will be a most 
serious thing for France to continue the war, and France has 
every right to be consulted, now that a crisis has come which 
admits of a pause, as to whether it wishes or does not wish to 
go on with the war. But if everything is left to the Govern- 
ment of Bordeaux, its members will almost certainly override 
the right of France to be consulted, and will at their own mere 
pleasure decree that the war shall continue. 


What M. Gamperta thinks and feels on the subject we 
know perfectly well from the speech he made a few days ago 
at Lille. He is confident that France has only to go on and 
that then it demonstrably must win. The Germans will be 
worn out; but the French will not; therefore, the French 
will in the end conquer. This is his simple reasoning. It is 
a kind of argument often repeated in England by those who 
wish well‘to France; but it rests, we think, on very dubious 
premisses. The Prussians, it is said, were as low after Jena 
as France is now, yet in the end they drove NapoLron out 
of Germany. They did nothing of the sort. NapoLzon 
chose to go out of Germany to fight Russia, and there lost the 
greater part of his army. Afterwards the Germans rose 
against him and beat him out of Germany, but they did not 
even then do this alone. They were helped by the Austrians, 
who had never been crushed by Napo.eon in the same way 
in which the North Germans had been crushed ; and, what was 
much more important, they were helped by the Russians. 
Leipzig was a great day for Germany, and did great credit to 
the raw levies of Prussia, but then a vast body of Russian 
veterans was there to help them. The Germans would never 
be able probably to hold the whole of France, but, so far as 


most creditable, and, from the point of view of national 
honour and dignity, may have been worth making; but it 
is certain that, if France would have yielded territory 
after Sedan, she would have had to yield much less than she 
will have to yield if she makes now. She has played 
for a higher stake and lost it. To go on with the war further 
means either to submit to ruin, or to persevere until the 
Germans are turned altogether out of France. This is a 
most dangerous game, and it certainly ought not to be one 
civilian, raised by the merest accident to power, that shall de- 
termine whether the country plays it or not. It was in every 
way a great misfortune for France that an armistice, during 


Paris could very well have waited for three weeks until 
a National Assembly had been. called ther. If even 
Assembly had decided that the war should go on, 


that 
there would now be in existence a body competent to decide 


what France should do after so grave a as the capitu- 
lation of Paris. But that opportunity was lost, and Count. 
Bismark has naturally set himself to think what is to happen 
if, now that Paris submits, a new opportunity of calling an 
Assembly is thrown away. It is not strange that he should 
have considered whether it would not be possible to get back 
an old representative Assembly supposing no new one could 
be obtained. We cannot believe that he wants to humiliate 
France, shock Europe, and plunge himself into endless 
embarrassments by a NapoLeon restoration. He must 
be alive to all the inconveniences that would attend it, 
and the Esprror, we should have thought, was not the 
man to wish to be placed on his throne by the enemies of 
his country. If there is any truth in the story that Count 
Bismark has in his pocket the assent of the Empress to 
his terms, no one can suppose that suffering Frenchmen are 
so dead to every feeling of self-respect as to let themselves 
be bound by the signature of a woman living comfort- 
ably in exile. What Count Bismark wants is, not the 
Napoteons, but an Assembly, and the Corps Législatif as it 
existed on the 4th of September may seem to him better than 
nothing. If France considered this body when once more 
called together as merely so many Napoleonic nominees 
convoked to register the decrees of Prussia, the experiment 
would fail, and we confess we should think it much more 
likely to fail than not. But if France had no other choice 
but that between GampetTa without any Assembly and the 
old Chamber, it might possibly choose the latter; and the 
Imperialist party, without any assurance of a restoration, 
might use its influence, which probably is still considerable, 
to have the first step towards a new order of things taken by 
a body well affected to it. This is a prospect full of uncer- 
tainties and dangers, and we can only trust that it may be 
avoided by the Government of Paris having, when the capi- 
tulation takes place, the courage and sense to use an authority 
which would be cheerfully obeyed throughout all France, ex- 
cept perhaps two or three great towns, and summon a new 
Assembly that can pretend to have a really national cha- 
racter. 


MR. FAWCETT AT BRIGHTON, 

ttm speeches which have been lately addressed by many 

members of Parliament to their constituents derive their 
principal interest from the light which they throw on the 
position of the Government. With one or two exceptions, 
Mr. GLapsTone’s supporters appear not to waver in their 
allegiance, and it is satisfactory to find that the clamour for 
an armed intervention in the Continental war is confined to a 
small body of revolutionists out of doors. Nearly all rational 
politicians, while they vary in their shades of sympathy with 
France, acknowledge that the German demand for an extended 
frontier is neither unprecedented nor unnatural; and the 
opinion that the Government had no choice but to be neutral 
seems to be almost universal. Friends‘and enemies concur 
in requiring from the Minister some feasible scheme of 
military organization, but it is not to be expected that 
private members should suggest any specific method of 
grappling with the most urgent of practical subjects. 
The uniformity of the questions which are put to members 
at the close of their speeches seems to indicate tho 
agency of some active central club, rather than the 
spontaneous expression of local feeling. In every instance 
they are pressed to vote against the Act for the Suppression of 
Contagious Diseases; and ity isso much easier than 
obdurate independence that there is reason to fear a complete 
triumph of prejudice and misre ion, In the matter 
of the dowry to be voted to the Princess Louise members are 
generally more honest and courageous, ps because they 
believe that justice and liberality to the Family are not 
really unpopular. The stern determination of Mr. WuirrE 
and Mr. Fawcett to vote against the grant proceeds, not from 
excessive pliancy, but from their own convictions; but it is 
easy for an extreme politician to be candid in the utterance of 
sentiments in which the most violent section of his audience 
must necessarily fail to outbid him. As even Mr. Fawcerr is 
kind enough to tolerate the continued existence of the 
monarchy during the lifetime of the QurEN, it might have 
been thought that he would consent to a moderate provision 
for her family. That an English Princess should enter her 
husband’s house without a portion seems not altogether con- 
sistent with national dignity, The future German Empress 
will undoubtedly receive an ample provision from her adopted 
country, but few Englishmen will sympathize with Mr. 
Ware's complacent boast of his vote against the grant 
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made by the House of Commons on her marriage. As a 
philosophical politician Mr. Fawcett would do well to re- 
consider the stress which he lays on the personal conduct and 
character of the reigning Sovereign. The reason for preferring 
hereditary succession to election is not that Kings are more 
virtuous and moral than Presidents, but that long experience 
has proved the custom to be convenient. ‘The principle of 
holding by the Crown, though it hangs on a bush, was long 
since regarded as the true doctrine of loyalty; and it has 
become more uniformly applicable since the separation of the 
supreme er» from the active exercise of power. To Mr. 
Fawcetr’s zealous preference of birth to merit few persons 
will raise a theoretical objection; but there is something in 
Lord Patmerston’s cynical remark that merit. means in- 
terest, while birth is likely to exercise a certain influence as 
long as human nature is unchanged. The wildest of living 
Republicans has appointed his sons to high commands in the 
French army; and Ricciorrt has in his earliest 
youth done something to justify the job. 

Both the members for Brighton are reputed to be advanced 
Radicals, but Mr. WuiTe must have felt that he was altogether 
distanced by his younger colleague. In the House of Commons 
Mr. Fawcett has been one of the least docile of Mr. Guap- 
sToNe’s adherents; and it would appear that his confidence in 
his chief has not been increased by further observation and 
reflection. Although no Minister has shown himself so ready 
to introduce great economical and political changes, some in- 
stitutions still survive Mr. GLaDsToNne’s two years’ tenure of 
office. As long as he hesitates in the path of revolution, he will 
find Mr. Fawcett angrily urging him forward. Even the 
Trish Land Bill only receives approval as an instalment of the 
transfer of a share in English landed property from the owner 
‘to the occupier. In the case of Ireland it was contended 
that exceptional conditions, often recognised by local cus- 
tom, excused or necessitated an acknowledged deviation from 
‘the rules of property and the laws of political economy; but 
Mr. Fawcett is ready to convert the anomaly into a pre- 
cedent, apparently because tenants are more numerous than 
landlords, and for the most lower in rank. Farmers 
will be greatly mistaken if they believe that the vicarious 
liberality of democratic economists will stop with the partial 
spoliation of the landlords. Irish tenants are generally 
below the operation of the levelling process; but capitalists 
who work a farm like a factory, with hired labour, are 
not likely to profit by the disturbance of proprietary rights. 
Mr. Fawcetr’s unfriendly feeling to the Government is 
illustrated by his complaint that the French Committee 
of National Defence has not been a recognised. He 
repeats a popular fallacy in contrasting the alleged coldness 
shown to a Republican Government with the supposed recog- 
nition of Lovis NaroLeon immediately after the forcible 
dissolution of the National Assembly The President in that 
case retained his title and office, and it was unnecessary 
to make any immediate change in diplomatic relations with 
his Government. It is not the business of foreign States 
to notice internal commotions or acts of illegality; nor was 
any new or formal recognition afforded to the President, 
until he had become some time afterwards the undis- 
puted ruler of France. Twenty or thirty years ago, the mili- 
tary revolutions which occurred periodically in Spain were 
never considered as reasons for withdrawing or modifying 
diplomatic relations. If the Empire had been re-established 
in France, the hasty acknowledgment of a temporary form of 
Government would have given just offence; and it was not 
for the English Ministers to speculate on the chances of war, 
or on the inclination of the French people. 


In discussing matters connected with religion and education, 
Mr. Fawcett is as usual intolerant and extreme. He disap- 
roves of the Education Bill, and he censures Mr. GLapsTone for 
is refusal to abolish the Church in the Principality of Wales. 
His argument for demanding the destruction of the institutions 
which he calls the obsolete tatters of ecclesiastical supremacy is 
not altogether conclusive. He declares that neither the Ministers 
nor their supporters could have been returned without the aid 
of the Nonconformists, and that in return they were bound 
to establish civil and religious equality, or, in other words, to 
molest the Church by every means in their power. It is hard 
upon Churchmen who happen in secular matters to hold 
Liberal opinions, that their Dissenting allies, who may often 
be in a minority, should exclusively control the policy of the 
Government. Mr. Fawcett has no ground whatever for his 
assertion that the Church in Wales sses all the worst. 
features of the State Church which lately existed in Ireland. 
Its operation is in almost cases purely beneficial, nor 
‘is it obnoxious to the large portion of the Dissenting body. 


It is obvious that the disestablishment of the English Church 
in districts where Nonconformity happens to be st 

could not be confined to Wales; and Mr. Fawcett must be 
sanguine if he thinks that Mr. GLapstone could, with a pru. 
dent regard to the interests of his party, at present attempt 
the destruction of the Church of England. It is a secondary 
consideration that disestablishment would do almost unmixed 
social harm for the figurative purpose of promoting what ig 
called religious equality. Mr. Fawcett could safely challenge 
his constituents to point to a vote which implied any change 
in his political principles. He is not liable, as he remarks 
with a taunting reference to Mr. GLapstTong, to be led 
away by aristocratic associations or by ecclesiastical pro~ 
clivities. He that is down at the lowest level of de- 
mocratic opinion need fear no fall in political theory; 
and at the extremity of Liberalism he cannot be accused 
of clinging to the golden mean. Politicians of his stamp 
are not only honest and able, but they are relieved from 
all doubts and difficulties. It is nothing to them that 
their doctrines are hateful and alarming to nearly all persons 
who possess any kind of property or station. Although the 
power of democracy is constantly increasing, Mr. GLADSTONE 
must still count with the representatives of land, of capital, of 
trade, and of the interests and wishes of the upper and middle 
classes. Mr. Fawcett would substitute for the House of 
Lords a body which he rhetorically describes as the 
true nobility of the nation, “ those who have ennobled 
“ themselves by intellectual distinctions, by high morality, 
“by public service, and by an _ exalted patriotism.” 
It is scarcely worthy of Mr. Fawcetr’s. knowledge and 
ability to descend to conventional cant. His imaginary 
nobles must be designated by some authority; and as he 
would scarcely restrict the choice to a Minister, it remains to 
elect them by household or universal suffrage. It is not 
found that the present constituencies care much for intellectual 
distinction or exulted patriotism; and those qualities are as 
generally possessed by the House of Lords as by the House 
of Commons. An orator who denounces whatever is disliked 
by the multitude may, like Mr. Fawcett, be in the highest 
degree disinterested and sincere; but it is well that he 
should be reminded that his task is as easy as that of a 
courtier under a despotism. The flatterers of Louis XIV. 
probably believed in the superhuman greatness of their king ; 
and they found the duty of expressing their opinions highly 
agreeable. 


AMERICAN GRIEVANCES AGAINST CANADA. 


politicians who have occasion to treat of the 
relations between the United States and their own 
country almost always insist with an amiable pertinacity on the 
undercurrent of goodwill which is supposed to run counter 
to the superficial animosity of America against England. 
The fancy would be harmless or beneficial if friendly phrases 
and professions of confidence had any tendency to conciliate 
hostility ; but nothing irritates an angry man more effectually 
than the expression of a doubt whether he is really in earnest. 
The unanimous approval by the Republican party of the most 
unfriendly Message which has ever been addressed by a Presi- 
dent, through Congress, to England proves that General Grant 
had not miscalculated the means of reviving his waning popu- 
larity. An American guest at an English public dinner lately 
assured his entertainers that no gentleman in the United 
States concurred in the opinions of General BuTLer; but it 
would be invidious and unsafe to draw a social distinction 
between the few friends and the many enemies of England. 
A member of Parliament who had lately visited the 
United States about the same time told his constituents that 
he also relied on the kindly sentiments which prompt the 
ample hospitality offered by Americans to foreign visitors; 
but the same speaker incidentally quoted an assertion of 
Mr. Boutwetu’s that the Alabama had estranged the two 
nations for the next hundred years. It is to be hoped 
that a published report of a conversation between General 
Scuenck and a reporter of the New York Herald is mainly or 
wholly fictitious; but it was thought credible and natural 
that a Minister accredited to England should openly avow his 
purpose of urging pretensions which would make a friendly 
arrangement impossible. The English Government will, as 
on former occasions, enter on any negotiation which may be 
proposed with a sincere desire to remove all reasonable cause 
of complaint ; but there will be little temptation to make ex- 
travagant concessions on one of the points in dispute, while 
two or three additional pretexts for a quarrel are deliberately 


held in reserve. The adjustment of the Alabama claims 
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rch would be immediately followed by the diplomatic version of | clamations the Secretary of the Treasury distinctly recognises 
‘ong President Grant's litigious complaint against the Imperial | the undisputed rights which General Butter and the | 
be Government, and the Dominion of Canada to which he con- | Presipent have since called in question. The American 
rU- temptuously refuses its proper and legal designation. The | Government has in its dealings with England often been 
mpt history of the question of the fisheries fully proves the in- | overbearing, but it has perhaps never ventured on 80 re- 
ary utility of excessive compliance and deference in negotiations | markable a display of lawless arrogance. General Grant 
xed with the American Government. himself has not ventured to support his menacing Gavan 
* Canadian statesman has lately published, under the title | PY the smallest pretence of argument. 
nge of A Review of President Grant’s recent Message relative to | Pecause Jarge concessions a scale to try 
the Canadian Fisheries and the Navigation of the safe and practicable to try English pa 
Lawrence, a lucid statement of the history of the controversy . «as 
and of its present condition, By the Treaty of Independence | ar to found 
in 1783, the people of the United States were allowed the pow Sheen’ 
ivilege of retaining some of the rights of fishing which, as La ced any th Welland and 
5 British subjects, they had formerly enjoyed on all the coasts | R@Vigate the St. Lawrence; and the h 
sed Canals, constructed at the expense of Canada, have beem 
of the North American colonies. The privilege was abolished, fete lo, In the last year, 2,884. 
mp with the other provisions of the Treaty, by the war of 1812; | Teely Used by cuen: er y Pike ces 
and it was not renewed by the Treaty of Ghent in 1815. | team and total 
By the subsequent Convention of 1818 certain rights were tons, passed the fa of the 
a conceded to American fishermen on the coasts of Newfound- | time Canadian vessels are refased access ‘ 
° i “ : United States. If the English Government were in any 
land, and it was declared that “the United States hereby 
" “renounce for ever any liberty heretofore enjoyed or | quarter of the world to advance pretensions so utterly un: 
of : : Ben J of founded, its policy would be severely criticized at home; but 
“ claimed by the inhabitants thereof to take, dry, or cure fish aoe ee, 7 1 
dle wikia: of any of the coasts, | #2 American President is safe from domestic comment when 
Of Ff « tays“trecks, or harbours of His Britannic Mascsry’s | he Proposes to inflict injury or insult on England. The 
ihe «dominions in America, not included within the above | American journals which had most vigorously censur 
It is for the purpose of asserting the claim ing 
ty, hi production of his arguments and conclusions in the PRESIDENTS 
” which’ ‘his predecessors had formally “ renounced for 
™ “ever” that General Grant accuses the Government of the | Message. In ome perhaps the ag ag ste BP 
nd Aa : : 7 voked by injustice may be suggested by the discovery that 
Dominion of unfriendly conduct, and proposes a direct viola- G hed G : Aes in. the highest dogree- 
tion of treaties to exclude Canadian vessels from the waters | "The Rea 
of the United States. By the Reciprocity ‘Treaty of 1854, | Maladroit. e repeal of the Reciprocity y, 
eded fi Li ther than on, was intended to- 
which was after ten years to be terminated by either party at | Proce 
Lot starve the provinces into annexation. The result has besa a 
one year’s notice, American fishermen acquired for the term 
of the arrangement a right to share in the Canadian fisheries, | 8T¢4t increase of prosperity in Canada, and a : 
ie aes -.7, | alienation from the United States. General Grant apparently 
A large trade grew up between the countries; Canadian | ds th ith oF 
‘manufactures were discouraged: by legitimate American com- | tends to Can -P T 
| petition ; and Boston became the principal market for the | 0Vercomng the hesitation of the adiane, by Soxoe. 
est of fisheries. In 1865 the American | *8tute intriguer would have quarrelled with England alone, 
he stencil influenced by resentment against both the avoiding, as far as possible, all cause of offence to the inhabi- 
& Ges th | tants of the coveted territory. French aspirants to natural 
; notice to terminate the treaty, which accordingly expired in | POUNCarIes never were awkward enoug a, 
f° March 1866. From this time the American tariff’ imposed misconduct to the Germans on the left bank of the Rhine. 
J excessive or prohibitory duties on Canadian produce, and | The United States could perhaps conquer Lara but iz 
especially on fish. ‘The Governments of Nova Scotia and would scarcely be desirable to have one disaffected commu- 
New Brunswick, now remitted by the act of the United | Rity to govern in the North and another in the South; nor 
Gunties te thd possession of their former rights, endea- | Would the American people willingly undergo the burden of | 
woured in vain-tociiet‘anme enable compromise with | another great war for the attainment of an object which they 
* their exacting neighbours. After the failure of their efforts believe to be already within their reach. The Dominion of. 
m, the Governor-General of Canapa notified by proclamation Canada is more populous, and incomparably more wealthy, . 
ins the termination of the privileges of American ‘fishermen; but than the American Colonies at the time of the rebellion. A. 
ca the Imperial Government, then as always bent on a con- | *Ti€s of speeches like those of General Butter, and of State 
d. ciliatory policy to the United States, proposed that fishing Papers after the model of General Grant's Message, might 
e3 licences should be granted to American citizens for another | CTeate a permanent estrangement between Canada and the 
te year, in the hope that some satisfactory arrangement United States. i 
ly between the two countries might be made in the interval. 
rt. The Canadian Ministers warned the Home Government that rid 
st the concession would be attributed by the American people MR. GLADSTONE AND THE POPE. — ; 
i- to weakness; and that the danger of collision when it H OW to win the Irish vote, and yet not lose the Scottish, - 
iT became necessary to terminate the provisional arrangement is a problem of which Mr. Guapsrone will hardly tind 
\- would be greatly increased. In spite of their sound and | the solution. He forgot, when answering the appeal of the 
y provident counsels, the Imperial Government persisted in | inhabitants of Stradbally, that what might be meat to his — 
d continuing the licences for a period of four years. The | supporters across the Channel was certain to be poison to his - 
it American fishermen gradually discontinued their applica- | supporters across the Border. What concord can a good 
n tions for licences, and prosecuted their business in open | Presbyterian have with a Prime Minister who considers “ all - 
L. defiance of law. At last, in 1869, it became necessary to | “ that relates to the adequate support of the dignity of the’ 
e resort to the measure which ought to have been adopted on | “ Popr, and to his personal freedom and independence in- 
i$ the termination of the treaty; and the American fishermen | “ the discharge of his spiritual functions, to be legitimate: 
e are now excluded from Canadian waters. It must be remem- | “ matter” for the notice of the British Government?. & 
: bered that they had for three or four years enjoyed a monopoly | consistent Protestant has a theory of his own with regard 
if of the Boston market, while they were allowed to compete in | to the proper kind of notice to be taken of the Pork’s 
° catching fish with their Canadian neighbours. It is to this | spiritual functions. What this is is set forth in a letter 
i just and necessary measure that President Grant, under the | written by Mr. Arruur Kiynairp and Mr. Tuomas Cmau- 
1 inspiration of General Butter, refers in his recent Message. | Bers on behalf of a private meeting, consisting “ princi- 
r He asserts that the Government of the Dominion has displayed | “ pally of the friends and supporters of the Government.” In 
| an unfriendly feeling, that it has legislated in a hostile spirit, | this letter Mr. GLapstone’s attitude towards the “ Sovereign 
and that warning has not been given to American fishermen. | “ Pontiff” is unfavourably compared with the attitude of the 
7 On the 16th of May, 1870, Mr. BourweLt issued a formal | Reformation Parliaments towards the same potentate. ‘“‘ The 
$ notification that the system of licences was terminated, and | “ notice then taken of the Popi’s spiritual functions was to 
3 that the rights of inhabitants of the United States would | “ prohibit their exercise.” This decided policy is no longer 
theneeforth be regulated by the provisions of the Treaty of | expected from the Government or the Legislature of Great 
; 1818. Three weeks afterwards, in correction of an oversight | Britain. No Liberal “would have wished that Her 
in the former document, he issued a second notification’ in- | “ Masesty’s Government should have placed any impedi- 
j forming fishermen ‘that their vessels would be liable to | “ment in the way of the freest intercourse between the 
Seizure without notice in Canadian waters. In both pro- |“ Porr and the members of his Church in Her Masesry’s 
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dominions.” Unless Mr. Krxxarrp and Mr. Cuamsers are 
representing the Liberal party in too favourable colours, they 


may fairly be congratulated on the progress they have made. 


of late years in their conceptions of religious liberty. It is 
just twenty years ago that a Liberal Government introduced 
and a Liberal majority carried a Bill directly aimed at free 
intercourse between the Pore and the members of his 
Church in this country. The Ecclesiastical Titles Act de- 
clares that this intercourse shall not be carried on by the 
particular class of officials whom the Pore chooses to 
represent him. It provides that there may be the freest 
intercourse so long as the medium of communication 
is a Vicar Apostolic. But it altogether prohibits any 
communication which is carried on through the medium of 
ordinarily constituted bishops bearing the usual territorial 
titles. Indeed, the sterner features of Protestantism are so sof- 
tened in the persons of Mr. Krxnairp and Mr. Cuampers, that 
they could have excused Mr. Giapstone for having placed a 
frigate at the disposal of the Porr, provided that it had been 
offered him “as an aged and feeble temporal sovereign 
“ tejected by his people as the representative of an effete and 
“ oppressive political system.” It does not appear whether, 
to gain this indulgence, it would have been necessary for 
Mr. Giapstoxe to express this unflattering view of the 
Pore’s position on the face of the offer of a ship. But 
there is a limit to Protestant forbearance, in giving a civil 
answer to Irish Roman Catholics, and Mr. GuapsTone has 
found to his cost that it is very easy to transgress it. 
The “dignity of the Porz,” and his “ independence in 
“the discharge of his spiritual functions,” objects for the 
notice of Her Masrsty’s Government! Why, the more his 
“ dignity” is trodden under foot, and the more his spiritual 
functions are made dependent on the rule of his legitimate 
civil superiors, the better. If Anticnrist cannot manage 
his own affairs satisfactorily, is England to undertake to 
manage them for him? Is the Papal jurisdiction, “the 
“deadly foe of all religious and political freedom,” to 
“be made the object of the watchful and fostering care 
“ of the advisers of a Protestant Queen” ? 


If Mr. Kisnarnp had not been a Liberal as well as a Pro- 


testant, he would have left Mr. Giapsrone to find his own 
way out of the scrape. But being a friend and supporter of 


the Government, he was naturally willing to give the Prime 


Minister a place for repentance. Accordingly he embodies in 
a letter to Mr. GLapsTonE a bypothetical interpretation of the 
letter to Mr. Dease, and asks whether he is right in under- 
standing that this was the meaning which Mr. GLapsTone 
meant to convey in it. As Mr. Giapstone has accepted 
Mr. Kuxnairp’s version of his words, we are bound to suppose 
‘that they were never intended to mean anything more. 
It is to be feared, however, that the inhabitants of Stradbally 
will think Mr, GLapstone’s assurance, as watered down by Mr. 
Kuynaird, scarcely worth the trouble of extracting. the 
notice which Her Magesry’s Government are prepared to give 
to all that relates to the Porr’s personal dignity and spiritual 
independence only extends to a readiness to represent to the 
Italian Government that to place the Pors’s person or personal 
acts under restraint would be “contrary to the principles of 
“ complete civil and religious liberty,” the Sovereign Pontiff is 
not much the better for the promise. It is highly unlikely that the 
Italian authorities will give Mr. GLApstong any reason to redeem 


his pledge ; it is equally unlikely, supposing that he were driven 


‘to redeem it, that they would take much heed of his inter- 
ference. Probably the inhabitants of Stradbally cherished a 
thope that the forthcoming estimates might provide for the 
payment of an annual subsidy towards keeping up the Papal 
Court, for it is to be observed that their memorial, with a 
praiseworthy eye to business, comes at once to the point with 
‘a suggestion for his need for “an adequate income.” Mr. 
‘Guapstove first reduces this to the less precise phrase, the 
‘adequate support of the Popr’s dignity, and then adopts Mr. 
Krnwarrv’s volunteered explanation, according to which the 
Pore’s dignity is sufficiently cared for so long as no restraint 
“is placed upon his person or personal acts by the civil 
power.” 

The truth is that Mr. GLapstone has been trying to con- 
ciliate doubtful friends by being lavish of vague promises. 
It is quite impossible for an English Minister to say before- 
hand to what extent the Popr’s affairs will or will not be 
legitimate matter for his notice. Whether they are so, 
a upon the circumstances of Europe at the time. The 
independence of the Pope concerned Protestant countries 
much more nearly twelve or twenty years ago than it does 
now. When the Italians were first agitating for Rome 
as @ capital, there seemed no yeaocren Taft for the Pore 


in the event of their success but to leave Rome and submit to 
be a sort of domestic chaplain to the Emperor of Austria 
or the Emperor of the Frenca. There were obvioug 
reasons why a State which includes a large number 
of Roman Catholics should object to either form of the 
arrangement. Supposing, for example, the Pope were now 
strongly on the side of France, it is quite conceivable that Irish 
sympathy for her cause might assume a form which would 


involve a neutral Government in decidedly unpleasant conse- 


quences. At that time, therefore, the QueEN’s Government 
would have been fully justified if they had interfered—or 
rather they would have been positively to blame if they had 
not interfered—to obtain for the Pore a refuge in which he 
might continue to exercise his purely spiritual functions unim- 
peded by political distractions. But the circumstances which 
might have given occasion to such interference are no longer 
in being. There is no chance that the Pore will be fought 
for by rival Governments as a desirable possession. In no 
country but Italy is his presence at all coveted, and in Italy 
there is little danger of his position becoming one that can 
create political difficulties for other Powers. In all probability 
he may be as independent in Rome as in any city in the 
world. It is possible, of course, that the relations of Italy to 
other Powers may so far change as to make the residence 
of the Pore in an Italian city, except under special provisions, 
an inconvenience even to Protestant Governments. But it 
would have been time enough for Mr. GLADSTONE to reassure 
the inhabitants of Stradbally when the imminence of such 
an inconvenience was more obvious. We can understand 
that it was a temptation to put out a sound general proposition 
which would be sure to be well received in Ireland, while at 
the same time it was safe not to lead to positive action. But 
indulgence in generalities of this kind should be strictly 
limited to occasions when they are safe as well as convenient. 
Why does not Mr. GiapstoneE keep a Scotch private secretary 
whose special business it shall be to see that he never dates a 
letter on the Sabbath or says a civil word of the Man of Sin? 


THE TRAFALGAR SQUARE MOB MEETING. 


jig last mob meeting in Trafalgar Square has passed over 
without any further mischievous result than the addi- 
tional proof which has been afforded of the weakness of Eng- 
lish law or administration. No well-governed community 
would submit to the frequent occupation of the open places 
and thoroughfares of a great capital by a rabble under the 
guidance of disaffected demagogues. The immediate purpose 
of such assemblages matters almost as little as the arguments 
or declamatory phrases which are used to excite the passions 
of the audience. The real object of the ringleaders is to in- 
timidate the respectable classes and the Government, and to 
create a belief, which it may be hoped is unfounded, in their 
own political importance. The promoters of the meetings are 
the managers of half-a-dozen revolutionary clubs which occupy 
themselves with schemes for the overthrow of the monarchy, 
and for the general division of property. Their affectation of 
sympathy for the cause of France is but a mode of expressing 
their anxiety to establish a communistic Republic in England. 
In their crusade against order at home they have attained the 
success which consists in impunity; and even in dealing with 
international questions they may perhaps have perceptibly di- 
minished the influence and reputation of their country. One of 
the speakers in Trafalgar Square protested against the language 
of a German newspaper which had announced that England 
had forfeited all claim to the respect of Germany by tolerating 
the charlatanism of Mr. Merriman and Mr. Opeer. An intel- 
ligent foreigner would be additionally puzzled if he troubled 
himself with the study of the vapid rant which expresses the 
ignorance and shallowness of Mr. Opger and his associates. 
The same enlightened politician who lately asserted that Lord 
Patmerston had picked up an adventurer in the Hay- 
market and made him Emperor of the Frencu, assured his 
Cockspur Street admirers that Lord GRraNvILLE represented 
in the Cabinet the wishes of certain German princes who ara 
supposed to control, for their own purposes, the policy of Eng- 


| land. If Mr. Opaer were better informed he would know that 


many of the princes whom he attacks have from the beginning 
of the war to the end regretted the misfortunes of France and the 
triumphs of Prussia; but it is not worth while to criticize 
speeches which are below contempt. The regard of the out- 
of-door agitators for liberty and order is illustrated by their 
demand for the participation of Volunteer soldiers in demo- 
cratic processions and gatherings. It was declared by one of 
the resolutions that the names of mutinous Volunteers who 
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might be dismissed from the ranks for breach of discipline 
should be inscribed on some indefinite roll in letters of gold, 
while their commanding officers were to be held up to obloquy 
in a less flattering colour. 

While the professed object of the meeting was under dis- 
cussion, it occurred even to Mr. OncEr that the removal of 
the German armies might perhaps not be an easy task. 


- Having probably ascertained that the great majority of 


his own class are indisposed to join in the Continental 
struggle, he declared that he was not desirous of war; but he 
thought it expedient to let the German Governments under- 
stand that the so-called people of England disapproved of the 
apathy of their rulers. Lord GranvitLe was exhorted, after 
emancipating himself from the baneful influence of the 
German princes, to ascertain from the victors their terms of 
. , and, if their conditions were reasonable, to induce 
el to accept'the proposal. As the politicians of the street 
have repeatedly condemned any demand for the surrender of 
French territory, there is reason to fear that the German offers 
would not be satisfactory. Lord GranvILLeE is then, in concert 
with other neutral Governments, to recommend an equitable 
compromise, under pain of an alternative which is left in judi- 
cious obscurity. The entire negotiation is to be conducted 
under the dictation of a knot of demagogues who are avowedly 
bent on promoting a universal Republic; and it is assumed that 
Austria, Italy, and perhaps Russia, wili follow the lead of the 
Jacobins of London, and that Count Bismarx’s deference to 
England will be increased by the knowledge that Mr. Guap- 
sToNE and his colleagues derive their inspiration from the 
mob. If a delegate from the French Committee of Defence 
arrives in London to take part in the Conference, the clubs 
announce their intention of once more blockading the streets 
and alarming the peaceful inhabitants of London. Some of 
these bodies are connected with the French societies which 
have, even during the extremity of France, done their utmost 
to create internal dissensions. The Parisian BrapLauGus and 
Opaers not long since invaded the seat of Government, and 
imprisoned M. Juues Favre and his colleagues. The sympa- 
thies of the meeting in r Square would have been 
accorded, not to the political Republicans of the Provisional 
Government, but to FLourens and the other malcontents who 
endeavoured to concentrate power in the hands of the Com- 
mune. Thered flags which adorned the procession symbolize, 
not the existing French Republic, but the schemes of its inve- 
terate opponents. 


Advocates of the direct representation of the working-class 
by members of their own body are in the habit of enumerating 
various social and economic questions in which workmen may 
be supposed to take peculiar interest. It is said that the laws 
affecting Trade-Unions, Friendly Societies, Savings’ Banks, 
‘and the Truck System have been exclusively made by em- 
‘ployers; and that legislation would be either more equitable 
or more satisfactory to the artisans if they were themselves 
‘allowed a voice in matters on which their prosperity and 
comfort may depend. The arguments on the other side are 
perhaps more conclusive, though they may not be equally 
plausible and popular; but the question has thus far not 
arisen in practice. The politicians who pretend to represent 
the working-class have no theory of economic reform to pro- 
pose except the old-fashioned scheme of universal spoliation. 
The Land and Labour League, the International Workmen’s 
Association, and the other clubs have no leisure to devote to 
such a matter as the Truck system while they are engaged in 
plans for the destruction of capitalists and of the middle class 
in general. Condescending Liberals and Conservatives have 
on more than one occasion countenanced, with blameable levity, 
Mr. Opaer’s pretensions to a seat in Parliament. It is indeed 
probable that the attainment of his object would terminate his 
career as an agitator by the exposure of his — but 
no constituency is justified in returning an opponent of all the 
institutions of the country on the ground that he may perhaps 
become innocuous. Only a small minority of the working-class 
has hitherto recognised the leadership of the managers of the re- 
volutionary clubs; but if they find that the pretensions of the 
demagogues are generally admitted, they may perhaps ulti- 
mately ratify the commission which they have never spon- 
taneously issued. On all suitable occasions the promoters of 
mob meetings ought to be reminded that there is a distinction 
between a certain number of working-men and the working- 
men who since the last Reform Bill form a large section of 
the constituency. Mr. GuapstonE has not lately repeated the 
blunder of discussing with a deputation from the Republican 
clubs the foreign policy of the country. Lord Hatuerey’s 
‘Promotion of Mr. Beates was a compliment, not to the 


‘working-class, but to the party of disorder. 


When the fall of the Hyde Park railings showed the power 
of mischief which lay in a London mob, it was contended that 
the multitude had an excuse for violence in its exclusion from 
Parliamentary representation. The temptation to violence 
would, it was said, be removed by the admission of the mass 
of the people to a share in the privileges of the Constitution. 
Now that the irrevocable concession has been made, it is in- 
teresting to ascertain whether household has increased 
the loyalty of the new electors to the Constitution. The fact 
that a few agitators can at any time assemble a rabble in a 
city with three or four millions of inhabitants obviously 
proves nothing against an extended franchise. ‘There are 
always idlers and disorderly persons in sufficient numbers 
to create a nuisance. The attempt to browbeat a Govern- 
ment, or to supersede its legitimate action, is often an 
acknowledgment of weakness. As revolutionists the agi- 
tators are perfectly consistent with their own principles 
when they prefer an exhibition of brute force to the exer- 
cise of constitutional rights. As far as they are sincere 
in their professed desire to modify the foreign policy of 
the country, they are ill advised in disregarding the example 
of the classes which have the advantage of political know- 
ledge and experience. The ing community of the 
City almost unanimously approved of the rebuff which the 
Lorp Mayor administered to Mr. Merriman and his associates; 
nor has a single meeting been held throughout the kingdom, 
except at the instance of the London clubs, to express the 
sympathy which is nevertheless widely felt for the unfortunate 
French. The patriotism which is scarcely compatible with 
aspirations for a universal Republic shrinks from compro- 
mising the national dignity by fruitless or unseasonable 
remonstrances ; and thoughtful politicians hesitate to attribute 
exclusively to the successful belligerent the continuance of a war 
in which there has been as yet no distinct acknowledgment of 
defeat. The disciples of Mr. Braues infer from their success 
in frightening their own Government that they can intimidate 
foreign Powers which may chance to incur their displeasure. 
The German Emperor with his army and people will cer- 
tainly not relax their hold on Alsace and Lorraine to prevent 
the tradesmen in the neighbourhood of Trafalgar Square from 
annoyance and depreciation of their property. The proposal 
of an orator at one of the late meetings that 20,000 English 
recruits should be sent to join GarrBaLpi is unfortunately 
inconsistent with the provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act ; 
but perhaps Count MottTKe might be induced to connive at an 
irregularity from which he could have nothing to fear, and 
England would willingly submit to the loss of all the speakers 
at Trafalgar Square and of nine-tenths of their hearers. 


MR. AYRTON IN HOT WATER. 


M* AYRTON has been spending a pleasant evening 
i. with his constituents in the Tower Hamlets. “The 
“ description of what transpired” which appears in the news- 
papers of the next day leads to the belief that the constituents 
must have made it hot for Mr. Ayrton. Long before the 
hour appointed for the meeting, appearances in the Hall of the 
Beaumont Institution caused a reporter to believe that what 
he mildly calls a “scene” was likely to ensue. Handbills 
headed ‘‘ Ayrton and Taxation” circulated through the Hall. 
Other handbills imputed to Mr. Ayrton a design to make for 
himself a snug nest in the midst of the ruins of the liberties of 
the Tower Hamlets, which we take to be a poetical manner of 
expressing that Mr. Ayrton had desired to become Chairman 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works. Mr. AyrTon was further ac- 
cused of selling the electors bound hand and foot into the hands 
of the Government, and of lamentably neglecting and wilfully 
slighting the great and important interests of his large con- 
stituency. It was added that the conduct of Mr. Ayrton to 
the electors of the Tower Hamlets had ever been unbecoming 
and insolent, and generally that his rude, coarse demeanour, 
both in and out of Parliament, had made the borough of the 
Tower Hamlets a byword throughout the United Kingdom. 
The difficulty of estimating the degree of weight due to such 
a demonstration is of a kind often experienced by observers of 
current politics. Mr. OpGeR sometimes tells us that he is the 
people of England, and perhaps, if we believe Mr. Boorn, who 
professes to represent the constituency of the Tower Hamlets, 
we ought also to believe Mr. Opger. It will of course be 
said by Mr. Arrton’s friends that the disturbers of the 
harmony which should have reigned at the Beaumont 
Institution were some fifty i of Mr. Coorg, devoted 
to Conservatism and beer. We shall be told, not 
that there is no necessary connexion between aun L 
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_ of things it has been ordained that Mr. Ayrton shall be dis- 
_ agreeable somewhere, and if he happens to be removed to a 


_advances a Governor may be wanted at the Diamond 


_of its remoteness from London, is well qualified for him. At 
_® governor as a gaoler. And we would suggest that the 


Suitable for an office which should combine the duties of 
_judge and executioner. 
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Taxation, but that the intelligent majority of voters of the 
Tower Hamlets does not believe any such connexion to exist. 
We may even be assured that Mr. Ayrton’s demeanour is 
neither rude nor coarse, but that, on the contrary, inex- 
ienced legislators are in the habit of resorting to him for 
oan in Parliamentary deportment. To do Mr. Ayrton 
justice, it is rather hard to hold him responsible for taxation, 
either for the purposes of the Imperial Government or of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; and if it be true that the 
liberties of the Tower Hamlets are in ruins, Mr. Ayrton 
would only be obeying a natural and laudable instinct in 
seeking to build a nest among them. It pleases some of the 
opponents of the Government to assume that the unpopularity 
Mr. Ayrron indicates that Mr. GiapstoyE himself is losing 
favour among Liberal constituencies, and supporters of the 
Government are obliged to repel this insinuation by observing 
that Mr. Ayrton is naturally so disagreeable that his unpopu- 
larity may properly be considered as appertaining to himself 
alone. However this may be, it is beyond question that the 
Tower Hamlets, between the ruin of its liberties and the 
threatened interference with its beer, is in a very excited 
state; and if the Ministers could be induced to take up the 
Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill, and should then be driven 
to dissolve Parliament, we should see what we should see in the 
Tower Hamlets. It is not to be expected that the fanatical 
advocates of the Permissive Bill will be influenced by any 
consideration of the probable consequences of their agitation, 
but Mr. Ayrton, or any other liberal politician who is inclined 
to trifle with this question, may be usefully reminded that it 
may very cusily cause the sacrifice of their seats. Mr. Ayrton 
cannot fairly be accused of having produced the existing 
depression in the shipbuilding trade of the East of London, 
and he has denied the imputation of want of sympathy 
with his constituents in their consequent distress. But 
things are coming to such a point that, if it were summer, 
we should expect to hear that a handbill had been displayed 
at the Beaumont Institution, asking the question “‘ Who fills 
“the butchers’ shops with large blue flies?” and giving the 
answer “ Mr. Ayrtox.” As regards the complaint that the 
Tower Hamlets is becoming, by reason of the rude manners of 
its senior member, “a byword throughout the United King- 
“dom,” we should be glad to believe that no future 
demagogue was likely, by imitating Mr. Ayrtox, to gain 
credit for sturdy independence. But, as Sir Bensamin Brovie 
said of homeopathy, so we say of Mr. Ayrrton’s influence in 
the Tower Hamlets :—“ If this particular form of humbug were 
“to go down, some other form of humbug, equally or more 
“objectionable, would come up.” Mr. Ayrton’s career 
illustrates the soundness of the maxim that, if a dema- 
gogue becomes troublesome, he may always be suppressed, or 
largely mitigated, by placing him in office. When he has 
held his present office, or some other, until his colleagues 
-are quite weary of him, he will perhaps be offered a per- 
manent appointment, which his waning popularity will warn 
-him to accept. As regards the feelings of the persons with 
whom such an appointment would bring Mr. Ayrton into 
habitual relations, we must really be permitted to avert our 
mind from the contemplation of them. In the great economy 


distance from London, so much the better for those who 
continue to have their abode in it. Perhaps as civilization 


Diggings of South Africa, and it may be thought that Mr. 
Ayrton is well qualified for the place, as the place, by reason 


the present moment perhaps the diggings require not so much 


4¢ coarse demeanour” of Mr. Ayrton would not be un- 


Ina recent speech at Brighton Professor Fawcett expressed 
his desire that Government should be constituted upon the 
principle of “merit, not birth.” He hopes that a time may 
come when a Prime Minister will not be obliged to consider 
to what rank in society a proposed colleague belongs, or to 
confess that the public service has been sacrificed because the 
son of a duke must be provided for, or an earl cannot be 
passed by. We should like to ask Professor Fawcetr 
whether he ascribes the introduction of Mr. Ayrton into 
the Government to his merit or his birth, And we 
mvould venture to submit that it is advantageous to the 
public service that the members of it should belong to 
@ rank in society which renders it probable that they 


of Mr. Ayrton have contributed to the unpopularity of him. 
self and the Government, Professor Fawcett will be obli 

to admit that inquiry as to the rank in society in which q 
proposed colleague moves is not a superfluous precaution in q 
Prime Minister. It may be quite true, as Professor Fawcerr 
says, that at some colleges Fellows are elected without inquiry 
about their families, but there are, or were, other colleges 
where the bene nati bene vestiti had a preference which might 
be conveniently imitated in the formation of a Cabinet. A 
duke’s son would not necessarily be unacceptable in the Tower 
Hamlets, and he would be at home in the atmosphere of 
Whitehall. The ceremony which it pleases journalists to call 
rendering an account of one’s stewardship remains in the case 
of Mr. Ayrton unperformed, and indeed it begins to look 
as if the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds was the 
only office for which the public opinion of the Tower 
Hamlets will allow that he is eligible. We are able to 
submit with cheerfulness to the deprivation of not hearing 
Mr. Ayrton’s opinions on current politics. There was in 
his case a double difficulty in the way; for, first, his po- 
sition as a member of the Government would have limited 
his utterances, and, secondly, his constituents declined to 
listen to anything that he might wish to say. We would 
venture to suggest, however, to the Opposition that they are 
making a mistake in interfering with Mr. Ayrton’s addresses 
to his constituents. Whether the interruption proceeded from 
fifty “‘roughs,” according to the Liberal journals, or from a 
thousand persons of the highest respectability, according to 
the Standard, we think that it was, as a party move, equally 
injudicious. To use an expression which has become clas- 
sical, the Conservatives had better leave Mr. Ayrton to stew 
in his own gravy another time; and at any rate they should 
limit their interference to an occasional discreet stirring of 
the saucepan and poking of the fire. Between outraged 
susceptibilities, ruined liberties, and intercepted beer, the pot 
is pretty certain to boil over if it is gently and continually 
stirred. 

Although we have small sympathy with Mr. Ayrton, we 
must say in conclusion that he has been rather hardly treated 
by his constituents. It has been long since demonstrated 
that the attempt to hear both sides at a political meeting must 
be unsuccessful. Fifty members of the Red party can, if they 
please, interrupt the proceedings of fifty times fifty members 
of the Blue party, or vice versd. It has therefore become the 
usual custom for the Red party to hold their meeting at one 
time and place, and the Blue party to hold their meeting at 
another. If this custom is to be infringed upon in the Tower 
Hamlets or elsewhere, the result must be inextricable confu- 
sion. We must say also that if a party calling itself Conser- 
vative had any hand in the riotous interruption of Mr. Ayrton, 
that party has forgotten the political duty which along 
with its name it professes to have assumed. The question 
whether the disorderly persons at the meeting were or were 
not voters is unimportant. The elements of noise and tumult 
always existed in the Tower Hamlets, and we can hardly 
suppose that the late Reform Act has added to or taken from 
them. It is unlikely that you will prevent a man from using 
his lungs by giving him a vote. But it would be hardly 
worth while to abolish the time-honoured disorder of Nomina- 
tion Day if electors or non-electors are to compensate them- 
selves for the loss of one opportunity for uproar by making 
others whenever a member of Parliament shows himself in the 
borough which he represents. We think, therefore, that Mr. 
Micorti, who as the newspapers, inform us, is “a young and 
“most determined man,” will be likely to improve by growing 
older. If he considers himself a Conservative, he will perhaps 
learn in time that the determination which he exhibited in 
interrupting Mr. Ayrton was both a crime and a fault. It 
was a crime to prevent free discussion, and it was a fault to 
limit Mr. Ayrton in his allowance of rope wherewith to hang 
himself, 


THE WAR OF 1870-71. 
XXVIII, 


YS Ape commenting on the new crisis of the war which, 
in the impending capitulation of Paris, rivets the atten- 
tion of the whole world, we must notice, though it be but 
briefly, the strange revelations made by the Governor of Metz, 
whose Defence we reviewed last week, of the closing scenes of 
the investment of that fortress, whose fate, as long since 
pointed out, had a direct bearing on the fortunes of the 
capital. 
So early as the 26th of August, only a week later than the 


qwill be gentlemen. If it be true that the “rude manners” 


fatal defeat of Gravelotte, Marshal Bazarne took the opinions 
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of his chief officers on the situation of the army. There ap- 
then to be considerable difference among them; 
ut the majority, including General Corriniires, held the 
view that the army could not do better than to maintain its 
position round Metz, in order to make this place the centre of 
operations against the enemy’s communications, whilst the 
other French forces opposed him in front. The Council 
thus consulted appears to have consisted of nearly the 
‘same members as that formally appealed to by Bazarne 
~+owards the end of the siege; and in giving this advice, 
which went against the project of forcing a way out at 
all risks, they gave it on the express understanding that 
vigorous maneuvring near the place was to be considered 
an essential condition of their defensive attitude. But at 
‘this point, where we should particularly have desired to 
know the opinion of CorrintérEs as to whether the pro- 
gramme thus laid down was in his opinion adhered to, 
‘the General declines to aid us, and says that it is not his 
object, in now writing, to examine this question. In other 
words, he declines to defend or to accuse BAZAINE 
for his military conduct of the prolonged investment, and 
passes over it to enter particularly into the details of the 
closing scenes of the drama, when the Council of War, regu- 
larly appealed to for its decision, became an important element 
in the transaction. General Corrix1ires was a member of the 
Council in his double capacity of Chief Engineer of the army 
and Governor of the fortress. ; 

The five commanders of corps, called to the Council on the 
10th of October, were agreed that the army was no longer in a 
fit state to enter, even were it permitted, on a regular campaign, 
and believed that a general action in its then condition would 
probably but repeat the disaster of Sedan. On the other hand, 
‘CorriniEres had already put on record a written opinion that 
there should be no treating before a grand final effort was made, 
which would either clear the way out, or permit the army to be 
surrendered with honour. At the meeting he enforced his views, 
and argued against the proposal to negotiate directly with Ver- 
sailles, before the Constituent Assembly, said to be convoked, 
liad met and pronounced upon the fate of the Empire. It 
looked ill, he thought, that Prussia should be making terms 
with a Regency; nor did he believe that she would allow the 
Army of the Rhine to act independently for the maintenance 
of order in France. On the contrary, he considered that the 
~overtures heard of were but a bait to keep them quiet till their 
jast resources were used up. The Council, however, decided, 
by a written opinion, that an officer should be despatched to 
Versailles to treat of the surrender of the army, keeping it 
distinct from the fate of the fortress, and General Borer was 
sent accordingly on his famous mission. 

CorrinrEREs now proceeded to take steps for the separate 
elefence of the place, though certain rations were for several 
days later yielded from his stores; and he issued reassuring 
proclamations to its inhabitants, excited at the rumours of sur- 
render, in which he recognised publicly the Government of Na- 
tional Defence as that of the country at large, and of the city 
under him. On Bazarne’s remonstrating with him on his pro- 
-ceedings, he offered to the Marshal to resign his post, assigning 
as the reason the conflicting nature of hisduties; but Bazaine 
positively refused to accept his offer, and said in his reply, “I 
“* have the most earnest desire that the place should defend itself 
“* without us,” adding that he had purposely abstained from 
making requisitions on the inhabitants, and that ‘“ we [i.e. the 
“‘ army } will ask nothing more from it.” On the 18th matters 
were changed by the arrival of Borer with the news of his 
failure, and after two days’ warm discussion, in which 
-CorFINIERES again expressed his dissent from the new course 
proposed of sending Boyer to the Express, and again offered 
‘to resign his post, the aide-de-camp left Metz once more on 
his mission for England. On the 24th it was announced from 
Versailles that the Empress had declined to take any more pro- 
minent part than to express her goodwill in favour of the Army 
of Metz, and that under these circumstances Count Bismark 
declared any special treaty was impossible. CHaNGARNIER was 
now sent to try to obtain terms from Prince Freprric CuarLes; 
but the same day the Governor received from BazaIne a 
written order to place all the provisions of the fortress at the 
disposal of the Intendant of the Army, on the ground that the 
chiefs of corps objected to the separate distribution which had 
‘been intended. After deliberate reflection, Corriniéres tells 
us he came to the conclusion that it was now too late to 
attempt a separate defence of a place so poorly provided and 
filled with sick, and, after consulting his own staff, who agreed 
with him, obeyed the Marshal’s order. The surrender of the 
fortress thenceforward became merely a part of the general 
Bri which was concluded by the cxpitulation signed on 

e2 


After following the narrative throughout, it is not sur- 
prising to learn that Corrmiéres has been accused bitterly 
by the Imperialist and Republican ies of contradictory 
offences—by the one of conniving with the local d \ 
to embarrass the army, and by the other of having sacrificed the 
defence of the place to the exigencies of the force around it. 
We showed clearly last week that the real responsibility was. 
Bazarne’s. CorriNizRes’ own conduct was merely that of 
an ordinary man placed in a very difficult position, who. has 
neither the power necessary to carry out what he conceives 
to be his duty, nor the will to strip himself publicly of 
the part of the res ility which it suited others to let 
him share. But no one who studies his pamphlet, and the 
official evidence he quotes, will fail to see that what we 
have long since written of Bazaine is true, not only of 


-himself, but of the five commanders of his corps. ‘They 


remained faithful to the Imperialist side, to which they’ 
owed their easily won honours. They strove to prolong their 
independent situation, and so to maintain a balance still in 
favour of the exiled family, in the existence of an Imperial army: 
that had not recognised the Republic; and in doing this, 
they threw away so much time as to place themselves at their 
adversaries’ discretion. But though the other chief Generals 
shared Bazaine’s views, they cannot share his responsibility. 
Whether personal ambition or dynastic sympathies caused him 
to maintain his semi-inactive condition until his army was 
unfit for the field, is but a secondary question. The verdict of 
history will be that his want of high military capacity caused 
him to be shut in, and that, when shut in, he sacrificed fortress 
and army to false views of policy, ending in an unsuccessful 
political intrigue. The one gleam of hope from Paris lay in keep- 
ing the First and Second German Armies detained in the East, 
and the present condition of the capital is the plainest com- 
mentary on the too easy conquest of Metz. Ur 
And Paris is at last ina condition. Not because of 
its being put on short rations; for its population has shown, in 
point of quiet endurance, a sort of fortitude for which the 
world gave the Parisians very little credit beforehand. Nor 
because ofthe Prussian fire; for, as we long since anticipated, 
the bombardment, as an instrument of assault, has proved 
absurdly futile, and the German batteries have as yet been 
much too distant to bring even the outer line of forts within 
the besiegers’ means of assault. Nor yet because of the losses 
in the sorties; for these, however severe as compared with 
those of the investors, appear wholly inappreciable in propor- 
tion to the numbers of the garrison. Nor even because of the 
fatal news from the provinces; for the overthrow of the main 
German army in its lines would have released the provincial 
commanders from the enemies that are everywhere following 
them up. But Paris is sinking into her enemy’s arms for want 
of heart in the troops that were to have saved her, who, with 
confidence in their leaders, have lost confidence in themselves. 
The miserable results of the sortie of Thursday week, and 
the miserable details that have reached us of this affair itself, 
and of the minor sallies that preceded it, show beyond doubt 
that Trocuvu had attained just so much of discipline as sufficed 
to bring the French troops out from cover under fire, but that 
neither he nor his lieutenants could get them to advance when 
the fire is fairly opened on them. It is idle to talk of the 
strength of the German intrenchments and the excellence of 
the German batteries. Does any one suppose that, if. the 
besiegers and besieged were compelled to change places for 
forty-eight hours, the Germans, with their present moral 
fighting power to back them, would not find a way through 
the thirty miles of circuit round their army? Can. any 
one read the particulars of last week’s affair, and not dis- 
cover that the energy shown for a brief space in the attempts 
of Ducror to seize the loops of the Matne seven weeks before 
was almost wholly absent? What the causes of this depression 
are we cannot stay to consider to-day. It is sufficient to say 
that Trocuu, though obeyed, has failed to lead; and that, 
without a general who could really command the confidence 
given toa true leader, Paris was long since doomed to the 
heavy fate that is now before her. Nor can the mere transfer 
of the personal command to Vinoy, made at this late hour, 
avail to save her from it. 
The last hope from the outside has now deserted her. 
Since we chronicled hurriedly the disasters of the French in 
the East and West came the tidings of the decisive defeat of the 
third of the armies for whose success she had looked so eagerly. 
Faiwuerse, with his force of about 35,000 strong in all, formed 
into two corps, had been maneuvring north of the Somme 
towards Amiens, without shaking the line which Gorsen held 
behind the river. Suddenly changing his design, he went off 
to his left on St. Quentin, as though seeking to draw away. 
from the front of the First German Army, and move eastward 
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to turn its right flank and cut it off from Longwy. GoOEBEN, 
who had just been reinforced by the Saxon horse and some 
other troops from before Paris, did not hesitate to cross the 
Somme and take a bold offensive, though his army was pro- 
bably not much more than half his enemy’s in number. 
On the 18th his advance overtook and drove sharply in the 
rear of the French Twenty-third Corps; and when next 
morning F'a1pHERBE assumed the defensive attitude which he 
had hitherto held so well, in a position south of St. Quentin, 
the German general accepted the challenge, and after a battle 
of four hours’ duration, drove the French back upon the town 
early enough to reap the fruits of the success by daylight, and 
turn their retreat into a ruinous flight. Fifteen thousand is 


the Versailles estimate of the number by which that short | we should suppose that some benevolent people have resolved to 


| remind us of the ties by which we are connected with the most 


winter afternoon’s work reduced the Army of the North; 
and if this be slightly exaggerated, no one can doubt 
that it has been hopelessly demoralized by its defeat. The 
usual murmurings against the overtaxed Commissariat, and 
the usual changes of generals which are heard on all such 
occasions, have followed as of course. And the Germans 
have traversed the network of fortresses beyond Arras with 
their cavalry, and thrown shells as though in wantonness into 
Cambray and Landrecies ; whilst FarpHerBE in vain strives to 
breathe fresh spirit into his troops, and the local press in vain 
boasts of the withdrawal of the enemy from the fortresses 
which their field-guns had visited merely to insult them and 
spread panic. As a natural corollary of this disastrous cam- 
paign, Longwy, which had promised an extraordinary resist- 
ance, has surrendered with 4,000 troops and a vast stock of 
cannon to the bombarding force of possibly fewer men under 
Colonel von Krensk1; and the links of the iron chain drawn 
by the Germans across the north-east of France are completed 
by its capture. 

Of Cuanzy we know chiefly that he has been permitted to 
rally at Laval. Prince Freperic Cuarves has probably found 
it too hard a task to subsist so far from his own supplies with 
a force sufficient to crush the beaten army. At any rate he has 
preferred the easier plan of spreading the Second Army out 
so as to maintain itself more readily, and yet to keep the 
enemy shut into the peninsula of Britanny. The interest has 
for the time passed away from this quarter; but details 
daily arrive of the late contests before Le Mans which seem 
to » An that the fighting power of the French First Army has 
diminished since the days of Beaugency, and the Bretons are 

jally complained of for want of courage. It is even 
doubted whether their night panic on the heights of La Tuilerie, 
which cost Cuanzy in a moment the position he had main- 
tained on the day of the 11th by hard fighting, was not the 
effect of some mere accident rather than of a deliberate attack 
of the Germans. This is not a very important matter; but 
it is very important indeed to ourselves that those who think 
Great Britain might be defended by Volunteers firing from 
behind hedgerows should learn the probable results of such 
contests against superior troops, in the graphic narratives of 
the Times’ Correspondents who accompanied the German 
Third and Thirteenth Corps in the series of running fights 
which brought the Second Army before Le Mans. 
* In the Hast Bovuksaxr is in full but not safe re- 
treat. Slowly he advanced against the lines of Werper, 
allowing the Germans ample time to intrench them- 
selves. Slowly he manceuvred with easily defeated design 
when he came fairly on the ground. Slowly he is now retir- 
ing by Besangon, whilst German detachments have already 
cut the railroad westward of that place and separated him 
from Dijon. At that city GarrBaLpI, after beating off the 
first attack of the Second Corps on the 23rd, appears to 
maintain an obstinate defensive attitude before the mass 


which ManvteurreL is bringing together to intercept the. 


Second French Army on its way back towards Central France. 
Events elsewhere have declared themselves so certainly that 
the chief interest of the campaign is for the moment turned 
in this direction, unim t as events there must prove 
dee sere with the great crisis of the siege of the capital. 
ere is an ominous pause in the German telegrams from 
‘Wenrper and ManreurFeL, such as preceded the former chief 
strategical combinations of this war, and it is not unnaturally 
thought to be pregnant with new disasters to the French. 
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all forms of opposition, the most hopelessly impracticable. At the 
present moment we are suffering from an outbreak of small-pox, 
After smouldering for some time in obscure alleys, it has broken 
out on a larger scale, and is beginning to make us seriously un- 
comfortable. There is at all times misery enough in London to 
turn the heart sick, if only it could be brought together and ex- 
hibited in public. But, as a rule, between the upper and the 
lower classes there is a great gulf fixed. Overcrowding and filth 
and starvation fill remote courts with disease, but the evil does 
not produce an immediate effect beyond their limits. They are 
the foul depressions into which drains all the corrupt matter from 
the surrounding district. Is it an advantage Sr a misfortune that 
every now and then we reverse the process, and are reminded 
that we are accumulating stores of a very dangerous material ? 
Certainly, if we could infer design from natural consequences, 


wretched of our fellow-citizens. Every arrangement is made for 
distributing as widely as possible the disease which has been con- 
centrated at afew centres. Small-pox, we may say, is laid on 
like gas in every part of the metropolis, and we are not so 
likely to complain that the quality is defective. No rates 
are imposed for the avowed purpose of maintaining the disease, 
though we pay for it heavily enough; but nobody can find 
fault with the regularity and efficiency of the supply. The 
patients have every opportunity of communicating the disease, 
when applying for admission at the workhouses, or being 
sent round from one overcrowded hospital to another. The 
cabs of London are pressed into the service, and do their 
best to spread the infection in a higher class. One begins to 
look upon a four-wheeler with uneasy suspicion, and to enter it 
in the same spirit in which a medieval Italian shook hands witha 
tyrant. A ring might then contain a deadly poison, and, for any- 
thing we know, the mysterious germs which spread small-pox 
may be lurking in the frowsy cushions of the modern cab. ‘The 
central authorities are apparently doing what they can; and espe- 
cially the energetic medical officer of the Privy Council. They 
are inquiring and advising. Their advice is, no doubt, excellent; 
and the inquiries will produce some very useful statistics, on 
which further advice may be based when the opportunity offers. 
The small-pox has been gradually increasing for the last year ; 
full warning was given of the danger; and the Boards of Guar- 
dians have sufficient powers to meet it by effectual remedies. They 
could enforce vaccination, provide temporary hospital accommoda- 
tion, and take proper precautions for disinfection. They were 
_—— to set the necessary machinery at work, and the Boards of 
oplar and St. Luke’s appear to have bestirred themselves to good 
The remaining Boards, however, remained in that atti- 
tude of magnificent repose which is most congenial to the Guardian 
mind in general. They did not do anything in particular, and the 
anticipated consequences have followed with mathematical pre- 
cision. The deaths from small-pox are steadily increasing, and 
we are inquiring and advising with more activity than ever. The 
languid and clumsy machinery provided for sanitary purposes will 
probably be got into action sooner or later; but how much mis- 
chief may have been done in the interval is a matter of vague 
speculation. 

The particular form of evil from which we are at present suffer- 
ing is the more annoying as it is precisely that which is most 
amenable to preventive measures. We have been boasting of 
Jenner's discovery for the last seventy years ; and perhaps it is the 
most tangible result which has hitherto been gained by medical 
science. In Ireland, many as are the misfortunes from which that 
country suffers, there is at least the advantage of a comparatively 
efficient system of enforcing vaccination. The consequence is, that 
whereas Ireland was formerly quoted as acountry where small-pox 
was more than usually prevalent, the small-pox has now been almost 
completely extirpated. The few cases which occur are traceable 
to foreign importation ; and but for that disturbing cause, it seems 
that one most serious evil would have been fairly eliminated from 
the varied forms of human suffering. In spite of the example 
which is thus before our eyes, there are a certain number of 
obscure persons who, for some cause or other, are doing their best 
to excite prejudice against the practice. We have lately received 
a publication which illustrates the nature of the warfare thus car- 
ried on against one of the chief securities for the national health. 
We shall not name it, because we do not desire to give it even an 
indirect advertisement ; but some of the language employed is so 
beautiful that we are unable to refrain from a few appropriate 

uotations. The pamphlet in question is partly destined to help 
the agitation against the Contagious Diseases Act; but its impar- 
tial protection seems to be extended to all forms cf contagion, and 
its antipathy to be directed against all means for arresting it. ‘ Vac- 
cination,” it says, is “ a confirmed lie, and an unparalleled disgrace 
to civilized communities”; it causes “‘a thousandfold of the 
most wretched forms of disease”; it is declared that people 
“who have never been saturated with Jenner's blood-poison- 
ing matter” have moved amongst the most malignant forms 
of the disease, and never taken it. “Jennerism” is a “ vile 
cheat,” and a “damnable system.” The Editor of the Manches- 
ter Courier, who seems to have had the honour of specially 
moving these gentlemen’s wrath, is “one of the most egregious 
bigots that ever represented the Press in England.” But in spite 
of “the superficial reasoning and visionary experience of the 
Jennerites,” the Act will be 
edily upset, or, to quote the elegant uage of our friends. 
Vaccine Madame will bo 
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body-destroying scheme merits immediate abolition, because of the 
indescribable agonies which are endured by myriads of thousands 
of poor human mortals ever after the nasty rotten matter has per- 
voted their constitutions.” And an article on the subject ends 
with the following glowing lines, whose poetical merits are pretty 
much on a par with the beauties of the prose :-— 
Sound the loud medical Eclectic timbrel 
the tyranni 8 are com van 


And the People, and the Independent 

Are for ever set free. 
This burst of lyric fervour 

hrase *‘ eclectic timbrel ” 

into one body all those practitioners in medicine who do not be- 
long to the ranks of the regular profession. cr sometimes 
described by a shorter and more offensive term. e do not ques- 
tion the sincerity of the authors of this amazing trash ; and the fact 
that their names (for a list of names is published) do not happen 
to recall to us any medical or scientific eelebrities of the day, may 


uires one word of comment. The 


only prove our ignorance. We would, however, suggest to them — 
le of their publication and the fact that they propose | 


that the 
to form a league of all who have the negative qualification of 
medical heterodoxy exposes them to a serious danger. They 
may possibly be joined by some of those scoundrelly quacks from 
whose malpractices all decent persons shrink in disgust, and who 
are in the habit of using — superficially resembling that 
which we have just quoted. Indeed, they tell us themselves that 
“many bad, designing men” travel the country and adopt 
their name “to rob the unwary.” If such a catastrophe occurred 
as a failure of the public to distinguish between these bad men 
and the honest enthusiasts, it would throw much discredit upon 


their well-meant though, as we think, misguided zeal ; whilst the | 


success of their agitation might possibly throw open a wider field 
for the impostors who upset established remedies in order to in- 
troduce their own nostrums. 

There is, however, a serious moral to be drawn from such 
stuff as we have been quoting. There is a certain prejudice 
against the practice of vaccination, which may be stimulated by 
at importance, there- 

re, that vaccination should be performed in such a manner as to 
secure success and to conciliate the confidence of the ignorant. 


However mistaken a prejudice may be, it is not the less to be | 


carefully taken into account. All human legislation has to deal 
with a great number of stupid and ignorant persons; and they 
must be treated with the consideration due to their infirmities. 
The organization by which we at present endeavour to check the 
spread of disease seems to be faulty at almost every point. We 
have plenty of advice and excellent intentions. The 
Guardians are probably men who sincerely wish to do right, but 
are slow to be moved and are very little accustomed to take an 
enlightened view of sanitary reform. The medical officers are in 
a position of little profit and much labour, and though they have 
generally a most commendable desire to discharge their duties 


efficiently, they have already too much upon their hands. The | 
his child to have it vaccinated 


parent is warned on registering 
within three months; but it seems that the warning is very fre- 
bog neglected, and that no proper steps are taken to enforce it. 


t is the old story, to which we have to listen so often that we are | 


almost tired of its repetition. A panic may possibly be produced 
by the present increase of the small-pox, and a good many people 


may be vaccinated. After a time the epidemic will decrease, the | 
impossible to get ; 
up any interest in the subject. We shall fall back into the old | 


alarm will diminish, and it will be totall 


ruts, and wait placidly until the next outburst of disease. The 
real lesson, therefore, is the necessity of improving our whole sani- 
tary system, and especially the medical arrangements of the Poor- 
law. enever we examine into any gross evil, we find ourselves 
invariably brought back to the same conclusion. It is not by 
denouncing special abuses, but by reforming the whole system of 
which they are the natural outgrowth, that we can expect any per- 
manent improvement. The policy, therefore, of intelligent reformers 
should be to take advantage of every shout of indignation to 
secure some definite improvement. Asa rule, when we have got 
up the steam, it is allowed to expend itself in producing a little 
more energy amongst the responsible persons ; but we are coming to 
see by degrees that such spurts of enthusiasm do little permanent 
f° and that the force generated by occasional accidents should 

applied as much as possible in the direction of simplifying our 
cumbrous and inactive machinery. If the present epidemic has 
some such effect it may even do more than harm; but if 
good indignation is allowed to run to waste, we can only look for- 
wards to a series of oscillations in which spasms of temporary 
zeal are regularly succeeded by long B peri of calm, spent in 
accumulating the materials of future evi 


THE CATHOLIC PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


'IVHE subject of the pronuneiation of Latin is one on which we 

spoke our minds somewhat more than a year ago.* Since 
that time the subject has gained a greater share of practical im- 
portance through its being taken iothans by the synod of school- 
wasters who lately sat at Sherborne. And afew days ago we 
were amused by a which appeared in the 7imes bearing the 
signature, once familiarto many, of “F. Oakeley,” but now with 


* Saturday Review, December 4th, 1869. 


‘| the English or French or Spanish, 


ers to a scheme for amalgamating | 


the word “ Canon” thrust in between the Christian and surname, 
as we used in times past to see “N. Cardinal Wiseman.” Mr. 
Oakeley’s letter reminds us curiously enough of the way in which 
we were ourselves led to take be the subject in our former article. 
It was the (Ecumenical Council, and the chance of prelates from 
different parts of Europe making a Babel of their Sion by their 
different ways of sounding Latin, which made us think of the 
matter at all. And now Mr. precy eee to tell us what is, not 

t the Catholic pronunciation 
of Latin. We were for a moment a little puzzled, and thought 
of alate saying of the Pall Mall Gazette about “ working-men ” 
_ being seemingly looked on as a religious sect, holding peculiar 
dogmas. The members of certain School-Boards were, it seems, 
classified as Churchmen, Dissenters, Secularists, and Working- 
men. To an ordinary understanding it might have seemed that a 


working-man might, without ing to be a working-man, have 
Dissenter, “‘Secularist, or a member of 
er 


rsuasion whatever. The division suggests nothing but 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s division the human race 
into men, women, and Herveys. So by the reverse process 
we were a little startled at Mr. Oakeley’s assumption of some 
pronunciation of Latin as being specially “Catholic.” By 
| the light of nature we might have thought that the pronun- 
| ciation of Latin was the kind of subject on which a believer 
in the Immaculate Conception might e with a professed 
| atheist, and eo differ from the most orthodox brother. Could 
| any question of dogma be involved in the question whether we 
| should 4 Sisero or Kikero? To be sure there was the fact that 
_ Roman Catholics in all parts of the world still cleave to the 
custom of saying divine service in the Latin tongue. But against 
this we put what we fancied to be the fact that, though Catholics 
everywhere used Latin services, yet they did not everywhere pro- 
nounce them in the same way. We had fancied that Cardinal de 
Bonnechose and M. Coquerel would have pronounced Latin in 
much the same way, and that a different way from either Mr. 
Oakeley or Mr. F. W. Newman. But now Mr. Oakeley kindly 
tells us what the Catholic pronunciation is. To be sure his 
description is a little hard to follow. First of all he tells us that 
“Catholics in England have always adopted a mode of pro- 
nouncing Latin different from that which commonly prevails, and 
more in accordance with the foreign method.” But almost directly 
after he warns his readers, as we did ours in 1869, against think- 
ing that there is any “one uniform foreign pronunciation of Latin 
characteristically different from that which prevails among English 
scholars.” How then can English Catholics pronounce “more 
in accordance with the foreign method” than their Protestant 
countrymen? And how about English Catholics having “always 
| adopted ” some particular way of pronouncing, when Mr. Oakeley 
| tells us afterwards, “ English Catholics now very generally adopt 
the strictly Italian, or rather Roman pronunciation of Latin, 
_ although it is not many years since they pronounced Latin in the 
| English way, with the single exception of the vowels, and not 
_ always with that exception”? We can ceriainly fancy men like 
Dr. Lingard and Dr. Oliver, who never forgot that they were English- 
men before they were Roman Catholics, preferring an English to a 
| Roman fashion, even in such a matter as the pronunciation of Latin. 
| But, if this be so, what becomes of the “ always” in Mr. Oakeley’s 
first statement ? After some pondering we make out that what 
| Mr. Oakeley means is something like this. All Roman Catholics now 
eo er the letters a, e, 7, as they are commonly sounded on the 
ontinent ; in sounding the other letters, they follow each one the 
custom of his own country, save only in Eng! d, where—the few 
stubborn John Bulls having come over—they pronounce in the 
Ttalian fashion. That is, as we understand it, a German Protes- 
tant and a German Roman Catholic would read Latin in the same 
| way, while an English Protestant and an English Roman Catholic 
would read it in two different ways, each of their ways being 
different from the way common to both creeds in Germany. 

If this be so—and, as far as we know anything of the matter, we 
believe that so it is—it is certainly hard to see that there is any 
such thing as Catholic consent in the matier of pronouncing Latin. 
Mr. Oakeley’s fact only comes to what we knew before, that 
Englishmen are singular in their way of pronouncing the vowels. 
Why the distinction of Catholic and Protestant should have been 
dragged into the question it is not easy to see, But what follows 
in Mr. Oakeley’s letter is still nore amusing. There is somethi 
intensely grotesque in the sight of a man popes ilologi 
truth by the light of sectarian prepossessions. hat Mr. Oakeley 
seems specially afraid of is lest people should say “ skiliket ” and 
“ Kikero.” The“ hardening the c before the vowel +” would be 
a “capricious and ill-considered innovation on the practice of 
former days,” and it would give us such “cacophonous and 
arbitrary monstrosities ” as we have spoken of. ‘To our taste, 
to talk about a “ cacophonous monstrosity” is itself a much more 
“cacophonous monstrosity” than to about “ skiliket” and 
“ Kikero.” To be sure Cicero and his con raries wrote the 
name in Greek Kxépwy, and no one has ever thought that the 
Greek « has changed its sound; but in the modern Roman pro- 
nunciation he is called “Tchitchero” ; the modern Roman pro- 
nunciation is doubtless aquoveed by the Pope; the Pope is 
infallible. Q.E.D. But there is one little gleam of comfort 
in the fact that Mr. Oakeley speaks only of c before «4, and 
says nothing of c before e, @, @, and y. We may therefore 

haps be allowed to draw a distinction een cedes and sedes, 
between Cyrus and. Syrus, tho Wwe must preserve the in- 
consistency of conjugation, Diko, dist 
But the funny thing of all is Mr, Oakeley’s notion the 
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“ Reformation” affected the process of phonetic change in an 
heretical direction. ‘“ There are reasons for thinking that the 
Italian pronunciation of the ¢ existed in England before the Re- 
formation ; otherwise I do not see how S. ‘ Ceadda’ should have 
been Anglicized into S. Chad, or how ‘Cicestrum’ should have 
into Chichester.” Truly some people seem to know more 
about fy eg in Babel than they know about their own tongue 
in which they were born. We remember a story of a well-dressed 
and plausible-looking beggar going to a house on the Welsh 
march. The inmates somehow took for granted that their visitor 
must be an utter foreigner, speaking none of the tongues of Isle 
of Britain. They therefore spoke to him, but of course in vain, in 
several Continental lan while he seemingly set them down 
as so incurably British that to try his Saxon would have been no 
use. But when, on going to another house, he was spoken to in 
lain English he at once answered intelligibly. we have 
a of an Englishman in Holland who wanted warm water ; 
after asking me times in vain for “ eau chaude,” he exclaimed 
in despair, “ What a nuisance that I cannot get any warm 
water!” But as soon as the words “ warm water” struck 
on the ears of the Nether-Dutchmen, the required comfort 
was at once brought to their misguided brother. So it 
is with Mr. F. Canon Oakeley, sometime, if we rightly re- 
member, Fellow of Balliol. He cannot conceive that anything 
is plain English; at least, if it is, it became English at the 
“ Reformation.” an to that time, throughout the Ages of 
Faith, everybody ed Latin and pronounced it as the Pope 
bade him. In Mr. Oakeley’s eyes Ceadda is a Latin form, which 
has been “ Anglicized ” into Chad. Cicestrum he looks on as an 
older form, which has been cha into Chichester. He evidently 
believes that there was a time when people in Sussex ordinarily 
spoke some language in which the once Roman Regnum was called 
“Cicestrum,” and the word dutifully pronounced “Tchitchestrum,” 
according to the rules of the Roman obedience. Mr. Oakeley 
pleiy never troubled himself to think about such a heathen 
ound as Cissa the son of Aélle, or to trace how Cicestrum and 
Chichester both come from the older English form Cissanceaster. 

From all this we infer that it is necessary to explain, at this 

time of day, that the letter & or ¢ is not of any particular religious 

uasion, that it did not become hard at the Reformation, but 
that both in English and in several other languages, both Romance 
and Teutonic, it went through a process of softening at some time 
whichit is not easy to fix. We cannot doubt that, whether in Greek, 
Latin, or Teutonic, it set out with being hard. In the Romance 
languages, and in the various modern pronunciations of Latin, it 
has been largely softened, but softened in various ways. In 
French, for instance, before e and ¢, it has practically become s, as 
in our test word Cicero; before a it has become ch, as chanter for 
cantare; while before o and u it remains hard, as caewr for cor. 
In Southern English, again, the ¢ has been in a vast number 
of words changed both in sound and spelling into ch—tch rather 
if we adopt the French sound of the letters. So in Swedish, in 
names like Jonképing and Kiobenhavn, the k, ee 4 kept in the 
spelling, is softened in sound, as in English. Greek, on 

e other hand, the & has always retained its hard sound, 
except in certain districts especi open to Italian influ- 
ence. In High Dutch also, in ish, and largely in Northern 
oe, it keeps the hard sound. It is thus easy to see how, 
without calling in the help of the B. Reformation, of the supremacy 
of the Pope, or of any theological fact or doctrine soever, the forms 
Ceadda and Cissanceaster got changed into the modern Chad and 
Chichester. When these changes and pronunciations happened we 
do not at all profess to determine. When in writers of the ninth 
and tenth centuries we find Francia already written Frantia, we 
are led to think that both the ¢ and ec must have been already 
softened by that time. The heathen Cissa is a more difficult person 
todeal with. We do not profess to know whether, at the time of his 
landing, he was called Bisea or Tchissa. All we say is that, in the 
progress of phonetic change, there was a time when his name was 
called Kissa, and a later time when it was called Tchissa. We do 
not presume to fix the date of the change; but we do know that 
Coadtda and Cissanceaster have become Chad and Chichester by 
virtue of this law, without any regard to the Reformation, or to 
the way in which the artificial Latin form Cicestrum may have 
been pronounced at any time. 

The one point of any value in Mr. Oakeley’s letter is his 
ae as we did in our former article, to the 
fact that there is not, as some people seem to think, some one 
Continental way of pronouncing Latin, which we could adopt 
at once without any further trouble. Our schoolmasters and Pro- 


fessors, if they take the matter in hand, will have somewhat hard 
work, because they will in most cases have to choose between 


several rival ways of pronouncing. To be sure, about the vowels 
4, e, t, all folk, save Protestant Englishmen, are of one mind. It 
would, as Mr. Oakeley suggests, be a gain to make a reform in 
this matter, even if no other reform were made. But we do trust 
that reform will go further, and that, if it were only in the 
interest of the Holy See itself, a day may come when we shall no 
Yonger run the risk of confounding Simon Peter with Cimon the 
gon of Miltiades. 


SHUNTED DOWAGERS. 
1 =a typical mother-in-law is, as we all know, fair e for 
every one’s satire; and according to the odd hotles that 
Prevail on certain points, a man is assumed to show his love for 


his wife by systematic disrespect to her mother, and to think that 
her new affections will be knit all the closer the more loosely he 
can induce her to hold her old ones. The mother-in-law, accord- 
ing to this view of things, has every fault. She interferes, and 
always at the wrong time and on the wrong side; she makes a 
tiff into a quarrel, and widens a coolness into a breach ; she is 
self-opinionated, and does not go with the times; she treats her 
daughter like a child, and her son-in-law like an appendage; she 
spoils the elder children, and feeds the baby with injudicious 
generosity ; she wears too many rings, trumps her partner’s best 
card, and she is fat. But even the well abused mother-in-law, 
the portly old dowager who has had her day and is no longer 
pleasing in the eyes of men, even she has her wrongs like most 
of us, and if she sometimes asserts her rights more aggressively: 
than patiently, she has to put up with many disagreeable rubs. 
for her own part; and female tempers over fifty are not notorious 
for humility. 

Take the case of a widow with means, whose family is settled. 
Not a daughter to chaperpn, not a son to marry; all are so far 
ome off her hands, and she is left alone. But what does her 
loneliness mean? In the first place, while her grief for her 
husband is yet new—and we will assume that she does grieve 
for him—she has to turn out of the house where she has 
queen and mistress for the best years of her life; to abdicate 
state and style in favour of her son and her son’s wife, whom she 
is sure not to like; and however good her jointure may be, she 
must necessarily find her new home one of second-rate import- 
ance. Perhaps, however, the family objects to her having a home 
of her own. Dear mamma must give up housekeeping and divide 
her time among them all; but specially with her daughters, being 
more likely to get on well with their husbands than with her 
sons’ wives. Dear mamma has means, be it remembered. Perhaps 
she is a good-natured soul, a trifle weak, and vain in proportion ; 
who knows what evil-disposed person may not get influence over 
her, and exercise it to the detriment of all concerned? She has. 
the power of making her will, and, granting that she is proof 
against the fascinations of some fortune-hunting scamp twenty 
years at the least her junior—may be forty, who knows? do not 
men continually marry their grandmothers if they are well paid 
for it >—and though every daughter’s mamma is of course normally 
superior to weakness of this kind, yet accidents will happen 
where least expected. And even if there is no possible fear of the 
fascinating scamp on the look-out for a widow with a jointure, 
there are artful companions and intriguing maids who worm 
themselves into confidence and ultimate power; sly professors of 
faiths dependent on filthy lucre for their proof of divinity ; and on 
the whole, all things considered, dear mamma’s purse and person 
are safest in the custody of her children. So the poor lady, who 
was once the head of a place, gives up all title toa home of her 
own, and spends her time among her married daughters, where she 
is neither guest nor mistress; only mamma; one of the family, 
without a voice in the family arrangements; a member of a com- 
munity without a recognised status; shunted and set aside, and 
yet with dangers of the most delicate kind besetting her path 
in all directions. Nothing can be much more unsatisfactory than 
such a position, and none much more difficult to steer through, 
without renouncing the natural right of self-assertion on the one 
hand, or exaggerated susceptibilities of touchy people- 
on the other. 

In general the shunted dowager has as little indirect influence: 
as direct power; and her opinion is never asked or desired as a 
matter of graceful acknowledgment of her maturer judgment. If 
she is appealed to, it is in some family dispute between her son 
and daughter, where her partisanship is sought only as a make- 
weight for one or other of the belligerents. But, so far as she in- 
dividually is concerned, she is given to understand that she is. 
rococo, out of date, absurd ; that, since she was young and activ 
things have entered on a new phase, where she is nowhere, wh 
that her past experience is not of the slightest use as things are- 
nowadays. If she has still energy enough left, so that she likes 
to have her say and do her will, she has to pass under a continual 
fire of opposition; if she is timid, phlegmatic, indolent, or peace- 
able, and with no fight in her, she is quietly sat upon and extin- 
guished. Dear mamma is the best creature in the world so long: 
as she is the mere pawn on the young folks’ domestic chess- 
board, and willing to be 1 and manipulated without am 
opposing will or sentiment of her own. She is the “ greatest com- 
fort” to her daughter, and even her son-in-law assents, so long 
as she takes the children when required to do so, does her 
share of the tending and more than her share of the giving, 
but never presuming to administer or to correct ; so as she: 
is placidly ready to take off all the bores, listen to the inter- 
minable story-tellers, play propriety, blindfold, for the young: » 

ple, make conversation for the helplessly stupid or nervous ; so- 
ong in fact as she will make herself generally useful to others,. 
demand nothing on her own account, and be content to stand on. 
the siding while the younger world whisks up and down at. 
express speed at its pleasure. Let her do more than this—let her 
sometimes attempt to manage and sometimes object to be ee, 
let her have a will of her own and seek to im it, and then 
“dear mamma is so trying, so fond of interfering, so unable to 
understand things” —and nothing but considerations induce 
either daughter or son-in-law to keep her with them. 

No one seems to understand the heartache it must have cost. her, 
and that it must be — costing her, to see herself so 
suddenly and completely shun Only a year ago and she had 
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pretensions of all kinds. Time had dealt with her leniently, and 
no moment had come when she had suddenly leaped a gulf, and 
from one age to another without gradations. She had 

ifted almost imperceptibly through the various stages into a 
long term of mature sirenhood, remaining always young and 

retty to her husband. But now her widow’s cap marks an era 
in her life, and the loss of her old home a new and descending 
step in her career. She is plainly held to have done with the 
world and all individual happiness, all personal importance, 
plainly told that she is now only an ggg ory. ewe to soften 
the shock or case the strain for others. But she does not quite 
see it for her own part, and after having been so long first— 
firstin her society, in her home, with her husband, with her 
children—it is a little hard on her that she should have to sink 
down all at once into a mere rootless waif, a kind of family posses- 
sion belonging to every one in turn and the common property of 
all, but possessing nothing of herself. Of course dear mammacan 
make herself bitterly disagreeable if she likes; she can taunt in- 
stead of letting herself be snubbed; she can interfere where she 
is not wanted, give ee advice, make unpleasant re- 
marks, tell stinging truths, and in all ways act up to the reputa- 
tion of the typical mother-in-law. But in general that is only 
when she has kept her life in her own hands, has still her place 
and her own home, remains the centre of the family and its re- 
cognised head, with the dreadful power of making innumerable 
codicils and leaving munificent bequests. If she has gone into the 
Learism of living about among her daughters, it is scarce likely 
that she has character enough to be actively disagreeable or 
aggressive. 

On a first visit to a country-house it is sometimes difficult to 
localize rightly the old lady on the sofa who goes in and out of 
the room apparently without purpose, and who seems to have pri- 
vileges. but no rights. Whose property is she? What is she 
doing here? She is dear mamma certainly, but is she a personage 
or adependent? Is she on a visit like the restofus? Is she a 
Jodger whose income helps not unhandsomely, or has she no private 
fortune, and so lives with her son-in-law because she cannot afford 
to keep house on her own account? She is evidently shunted, 
whatever her circumstances, and has no locus standi save 
that given by sufferance, convenience, or affection. Naturally 
she is the last of the dowagers visiting at the house. She 
may come before the younger women, from the respect due to 
age, but her place is at the rear of all her own contemporaries ; 
not for the graceful fiction of hospitality, but because she is one 
of the family, and therefore must give precedence to strangers. 
She is the movable circumstance of the home life. The young 
wife, of course, kas her fixed place and settled duties; the 
master is the master; and the guests have their graduated rights; 
but the shunted dowager is peripatetic and elastic as well as 
shunted, and to be used according to general convenience. If a 
place is vacant, which there is no one else to fill, dear mamma 
must please to take it; if the party is larger than there are 
places, dear mamma must stay away. She is assumed to have 
got over the age when pleasure means pleasure, and to know 
no more of disappointment than of skipping. In fact, she is 
assumed to have got over all individuality of every kind, and to 
be able t» sacrifice or to restrain as she may be required by the 
rest. Tvrhaps some of her greatest trials lie in the silence she is 
obliged to keep, if she would keep peace. She must sit still and 
see things done that are gall and wormwood to her. Say that she 
has been specially punctilious in habits, suave in bearing, perhaps 
a trifle humbugging and flattering, she has to make the best of 
her daughter’s brusqueries and uncontrolled tempers, of her son- 
in-law’s dirty boots, and the new religion of outspokenness which 
both profess. Say that she has been accustomed to speak her mind 
with the uncompromising boldness of a woman owning a place 
and being of the county, she has to.curb the natural indignation 
of her soul when her young people, wiser in their generation and 
not so securely planted, make friends with all sorts and condi- 
tions, are universally sweet to everybody, hunt after popularity 
with untiring zest, and live according to the doctrine of “ angels 
unawares.” The ways of the house are not her ways, and things 
are not ordered as she used to order them. People are invited 
with whom she would not have shaken hands, and others are left 
out whose acquaintance she would have specially affected. There 
are all sorts of subversive doctrines afloat, and the old family 
traditions are sure to be set aside. She abhors the Ritualistic 
tendencies of her son-in-law, or she despises his Evangelical pro- 
clivities; his politics are not sound and his votes decidedly on 
the wrong side, and she laments that her daughter, so differently 
brought up, should have been won over as she has been to her 
husband's views. But what of that? She is only a dowager 
shunted and laid on the shelf; and what she likes or dislikes 
does not weigh a feather in the balance, so long as her purse and 


_ person are safe in the family, and her will securely locked up in 


the solicitor’s iron-safe, with no likelihood of secret codicils u 
stairs. On the whole, then, there is a word to be said even for the 
dreadful mother-in-law of general scorn’; and, as the shunted 
dowager, the soul has her griefs of no slight weight, and her 
daily humiliations bitter enough to bear. 


BONNIVARD. 
HEN Byron wrote the Prisoner of Chillon he had avowedly 
_ nO intention to restrict his fancy within the lines of literal 
or historical truth. His object in composing the poem, as Sir 


Walter Scott has well drawn out the analysis of it, was like 


that of Sterne in painting his imaginary prisoner. What the 
t sought was to portray captivity in the abstract, to mark 
its effects in chilling the mental powers at the same time that it 
benumbs and withers the animal frame, until the hapless victim 
becomes, as it were, a part of his dungeon, and identified with his 
chains. It was possibly an afterthought with him to prefix to the 
pathetic tale of the three brothers, whom his fancy fixed upon as 
the denizens of those gloomy vaults, the stanza which links to 
these immortal lines the name and memory of Bonnivard :— 
Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy floor an altar—for ’twas trod 
Until his very steps have left a trace . 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard! May none those steps efface ! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God. 
“T was not sufficiently aware,” writes Byron, “ of the history of 
Bonnivard, or I should have endeavoured to dignify the subject 
by an attempt to celebrate his co and his virtues.” A notice 
furnished by a citizen of Geneva was subsequently appended by 
Byron to the poem, containing a brief summary of the life, suffer- 
ings, and public services of Bonnivard, to which little has been 
added in the way of facts in such later notices as have appeared in 
the various manuals of biography. What was wanting to the 
formation of a proper estimate of the genius and the achievements 
of this martyr to his country was some access, on the part of the 
public, to the literary remains buried in the library which 
onnivard had himself founded at Geneva. Spoken of with 
admiration, and even rapture, by those few inquirers whose 
veneration for the author or whose interest in the history of 
his time had urged them to the it was not till a com- 
paratively late period that these valuable writings became avail- 
able for general use. A patriotic movement dating from 1823, 
which had for its object the publication of the national memoirs, 
and especially of materials for the coe of Geneva, had for its first 
fruits in1831the Chronigues de Genéve of Bonnivard, which had been 
unfairly disparaged by M. Gautier, the most recent historian of the 
city, owing, say the editors of Bonnivard, to undue prepossession on 
the side of the Dukes of Savoy. For the same reason, they com- 
plain, no notice was taken by M. Gautier of the history left in 
manuscript by the syndic Michel Roset, a younger comMeigessry. of 
Bonnivard, with whose authority he generally concurs, The ex- 
cellent rule of printing verbatim the text of Bonnivard, with all its 
distinctive archaisms or idiosyncrasies of grammar and spelling, 
was wisely adhered to in giving his Chronicle to the public. 
No little difficulty was indeed experienced in deciphering what 
the editors call the Gothic hands of the writer’s secretaries, who 
were manifestly many in number, and who made use of ‘at least 
three totally distinct styles of ening the same letter, each as 
little clear to the eye as the Greek or German alphabets would be 
to a person ignorant of those languages. The work is of genuine 
value and interest, if not for any novel historical light it may throw 
upon the archives of the Geneva Republic, yet for the revelation 
it indirectly affords of the genius and spirit of the writer. The 
character of Bonnivard is deeply impressed upon his narration of 
every incident, as well as upon the style of every sentence which 
he writes. Our object in calling attention to his long-forgotten 
works is not so much that of analysing their contents, or 
appreciating what amount of new facts they may contribute to 
the biography of the author, or to the history of his times. 
What we would rather point out, and seek to illustrate by the aid 
of the writings newly acquired by the public, is what the world 
has gained by their disclosure of a strong, prescient, and reflective 
spirit, a true representative of the best spirit of his Too long 
have these speaking characteristics of the man and of his times 
been condemned to an oblivion or interment not less injurious 
and unjust than that which for years pent in and wasted the 
frame of Bonnivard in the vaults of Chillon, 


The first breaking of this long imprisonment the 
shelves of the Geneva Library ie oon to the. — of a 
uniform edition of all the writings left in manuscript by Bonni- 
vard. This plan was interrupted by the death of the principal 
editor. Nearly all the works have, however, by degrees seen 
the light. In 1856 appeared Bonnivard’s keen and caustic 
re et against the See and Court of Rome, fortified b 
ifelike sketches of the eleven Popes during whose reign he had 
lived, entitled Advis et devis, §c., de la Source de Idolatrie et 
Tyrannie papale, suivis des difformes Reformateurz de Vadvis et 
devis de mensonge et des faulz miracles du temps présent. The editors, 
MM. Chapponiére and Revilliod, justly remark upon the viewr 
esprit Gaulois, the biting wit and humour, of this controversial 
fragment. Bonnivard deserved to be called the Rabelais, the 
Marot, the Brantéme of his time, as he has been justly styled 
by Senebier, his fellow-historiographer, the Genevese Montaigne. 
ile lashing unsparingly the vices of the Popes and the false- 
hood of their system, the moderation of his personal opinions 
and principles, both in politics and religion, is yet such as 
to bear out what was said of him by Rousseau, that he was 
a lover of liberty though a Savoyard, and tolerant though a 
priest. A republican, of what we should call the type of Milton 
or Hampden, he had nothing about him of what would now be 
termed Red. To see his adopted country free and self-regulated 
was the object of his aims and sacrifices. For this end he laboured 
a the Bishop of Geneva and the Duke of Savoy, and for 
is he paid the penalty of two years in the d of Grolée, 


and left six years’ impressions of his steps on the moist flags of 


Chillon. 


e had for associates in peril and disaster men of equal 
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energy and fortitude with his own. Tis friend Berthellier, a man 
of light morals, but an ardent champion of liberty, whom Bonni- 
vard speaks of as “le plus grand mespriseur de mort que j’ay 
snes veu ni leu,” was taken prisoner with him, and beheaded 

the Duke of Savoy. Pécollat, who had been tortured, and was 
about to be tortured again to make him speak, seized a favourable 
moment and cut out his tongue with a razor. In spite of the in- 
juries inflicted upon him by Charles in the face of the Duke’s own 
safe-conduct, Bonnivard speaks of his oppressor in terms of modera- 
tion and dignity. “Pour ce que j’ay receu de luy plusieurs 
maulx, si j’en disoie du mal, l’on me pourroit tenir suspect de ce 
faire pour me venger; si j’en disoie du bien, que je le fais pour 
acquérir gloire de non estre subjet & vengeance.” Going beyond 
Tacitus, to whom the person of whom he wrote were “ neque 
injuria neque beneficio cogniti,” Bonnivard could claim proof for 
his impartiality from the fact of the subject of his story , wl to 
him “ injuria cognitus.” 

Devoted as he was to the cause of the Reformation, Bonnivard 
had no hesitation in denouncing the vices and excesses by which 
many of its leaders and first preachers dishonoured it. Among 
these were men of licentious lives who, he said, were for expelling 
the priests that they might seize their property, and for abolishing 
rites’and ceremonies that they might eat their fill on fast days and 
shake off the yoke of God no less than that of the Pope. “Il ne 
faut pas que ceux refforment qui ne sont refformez les premiers.” 
He denounces those “ difformes réformateurs ” who sacked priests’ 
houses, and, even when they had got by invitation preachers to 
their mind, turned upon them ere long with reproaches and 
violence. A firm Calvinist by conviction and adoption, he can 
plead for justice to the ecclesiastical order to which he felt him- 
self still to belong though he had left behind him the Papal pale. 
Moral reform was with him, and with all whom he calls “ gens de 
bien,” the end of all gospel ministries; and with this end, as he 
deélares, he made war, even to the knife, “ for the preachers against 
the libertines.” Whatever may be thought of the strife, Geneva 
came forth from it such as we see her now. We could hardly, 
indeed, expect to find Bonnivard more tolerant than his master 
Calvin in the unhappy case of Servetus. A sixteenth-century 
Protestant was not likely to show many signs of that tolerance 
which had as yet but faintly appeared under the form of religious 
indifference in Catholics of the Pantagruel school. 


Nowhere is Bonnivard’s intellectual temper and cast of thought 
more characteristically displayed than in the curious little philo- 
logical treatise L’ Advis et Devis des Lengues, first printed by M. 
Bordier in the Bibliotheque de 0 Ecole des Chartes (1848-9, ser. v. 
ptie. 2). It is by no means easy reading. The wniter’s mean- 
ing is often clouded by the verbose and pedantic erudition of 
the time. Still the critical temper and good sense of Bonnivard 
are such as will amply repay the labour of going through it. 
Inferior, as M. Bordier allows, in scholarship to the contemporary 
works of Ramus or sage Stephens, it may fail to throw equal 
a on the corruption of medizeval Latin or the origin of modern 
ideas. Yet Bonnivard is there in all his individuality, in many 

ts standing alone in the gallery of sixteenth-century 
writers. He spoke Italian as well as French, his mother-tongue. 
He knew German well. He was, in his quality of doctor utriusque 
juris, well up in Latin and Greek. The French in which he had 
to express himself was, moreover, that of a country situated outside 
the France of his day, and by no means wanting in points of primi- 
tive and idiom. These varied elements in the hen of a 
writer of ability and wit, at a time when the language was in a 
lastic and transitional state, could not fail to issue in a kind of 
iterary mixture highly curious to analyse. The work itself, the 
author states at the outset, sprang out of the Advis et Devis de 
Mensonge, another quaint little essay printed at the end of the 
controversial tract above mentioned, in 1856, itself based upon St. 
Augustine’s De Mendacio, in which Bonnivard denounces the use 
of pious frauds and got-up miracles, as well as all tampering with 
serious truth. Anything simply foppish or affected even fails to 
down with the austere ol Calvinist :—* Vouloir affermer que 
muguet se fagonne un fort et vaillant home d’armes, 
est affermer l’impossible et mentir conséquemment.” 


Tn an admirable notice in a recent number of the Journal des 
Savants M. Littré brings together several curious instances in 
which the writings of Bonnivard throw light upon the growth 
and the progressive changes of the language. They were the work 
of his old age, matured by careful study Se tana veaton. The Advis 
et Devis des Lengues in particular shows that he had grasped the 
eager of language by the roots, and was clear by anticipation 

m many'of those sources of error which we have so persistently 
to denounce as darkening the popular ideas of French philology. 
France and things French were to his mind very far other than 
what they are in modern parlance. He could have no idea of a 
wide centralized State in which “French” was spoken from the 
Atlantic to the Vosges, and from the Manche to the Pyrenees. 
He knew well the distinction between France and Aquitaine, 
between the langue doc and the langue doil. The very word 
“ French ” was displeasing or unmeaning to him. “Je ne dirais 
pas,” he declares, “le Francais, mais leGaulois.” In his remarks 
upon the early affinities of the tongue there is something very sug- 
gestive of long-lost elementary truths:— 

Le 1 e Gauloys n’estoit different du ue ; 
lenguage, meurz et fugons de faire, ils ressembloient és Gauloys, come s’ilz 
fussent esté fréres, tesmoins Caesar en ses Commentaires, jagoit qu’ilz fussent 
encor differentz entre euz en lenguage, mode de vivre, régime et semblable. 


of Bresse, incorporated later with Burgundy, Bonnivard is careful 
to speak of himself as “ Savoyen,” not “ Savoisien.” The latter is 
a barbarous form, the root-word being “Sabaudia.” Hisstyle, though 
rude and what would now be called provincial, offers, like that of 
Rabelais, a store of peculiarities full of philological interest. He 
often uses “ que” for “ qui,” especially when referring to names of 
things. He trequently brings in the phrase ampreux: “ Et ce pour 
ampreux,” &c. The word “preu” for “premier” is preserved 
even now in children’s games. M. Littré, while observing on 
this fact as deciding the etymology of the word, makes no 
attempt to employ it towards deciding the origin of the difficult 
“preux ” as used in the familiar “ preux chevalier.” The feminine 
form is most generally “ preuses.” There is at least as much plau- 
sibility in linking it with the root of Bonnivard’s “ampreux” as 
with either “ prudens” or “ probus.” We also meet in his pages 
with “ espreux ”—“ un bissac qu’il avoit apporté tout espreux pour 
cela.” iather than a corruption of “ exprés,” which of course 
gives the sense, M. Littré inclines to see here a compound of the 
same root “ preu.” “ Joux le commun proverbe ” brings in the old 
French “ jouxte” (Lat. juzta) which is still in use among the 
peasantry round Paris. In the Ancienne et nouvelle Police de 
Geneve, Bonnivard writes, “ La plus part du conseil ne vouloit pas 
que lon descouvrit le pot aux roses et n’y avoit personne qui 
ousait dire gry.” The editors have set a mark of interrogation 
against “gry,” failing to make out its meaning. “Gry” 
or “gru” is simply a provincialism, still current in Normandy, 
signifying something like “all up.” “Ila joué et perdu; il est gru.” 
In the same work we have “leur” for “a eux ”: “ Le terme leur 
donné pour leurs capitaines ”; and in the Chronicle, “dou” for 
“dont”: “Dou chascun murmuroit.” M. Littré cites Clé- 
ment Marot’s “pays d’ou je n’ai sceu perdre le souvenir.” The 
word “Charivari” meets us in puzzling variety in earlytexts. Bon- 
nivard has “ Chenevallerie.” This comes nearest to ‘‘ Chanavari,” 
which form is met with in Dauphiny. ‘These writings abound 
with anecdotes, the best of them perhaps flavoured with a degree 
of salt which somewbat unfits them for modern palates. Sage 
and quiet counsel alternates with lively humour, and scathing 
irony or wit. We can promise throughout a fund of enjoyment 
to those who have a love and taste for the best kind of clear, terse, 
and vigorous old French prose. Bonnivard had made verses in his 
youth. His early successes in that line awoke in him vanity 
enough to impel him to oy on a serious public occasion in 1517, 
the title of “ prior of Saint Victorand poet-laureate.” Such frag- 
ments of his poetry in Latin and French as have come down to us 
are, however, declared by his editors unworthy to appear in print. 
Most appropriate, though dictated it would seem by ill-omened 
confidence or fondness, was Bonnivard’s dedication to his wife 
Catherine Courtaronel, October 11, 1562, three days after mar- 
riage, of his Amartiyenée, or treatise on Sin, printed in 1865. His 
domestic experiences had been more marked by variety than 
by happiness. He had been forced into orders at the earliest 
period as a consequence of his uncle’s presentation of him at the 
of fourteen, A.D. 1510, to the family priory of St. Victor. 
His claim to be reinstated in this benetice in 1538, after 
openly adopting the Reformed faith, in addition to other 
compensations voted him after his captivity, has been cen- 
sured as far from compatible with his repute for disin- 
terested patriotism. This claim was compromised for 800 crowns 
down and 140 crowns annual pension. Bonnivard found in his 
former vows no impediment to his marriage with a Bernese widow 
of the family of Baumgartner, and next with a Genevan lady who 
had two grown-up sons, one already a councillor and ex-syndic. 
Before many months the unfortunate husband had to invoke 
the law for the restoration, over this lady, of his conjugal 
rights. Quit of her in 1552 after eight years of matrimonial 
storms, he united himself in 1558 to another widow, at whose 
death in 1562 he was bold enough, at the age of seventy, to take 
a fourth wife. A terrible scandal forced him, it is said, to this 
disastrous step. Catherine Courtaronel, an escaped nun, had been 
some years an inmate of his house, and he had, it was believed, 
made her a promise of marriage which he seemed loth to fulfil. 
No such public offence could be suffered in the austere city of 
Calvin. ‘Lhe public Consistory compelled the performance of his 
promise, the débonnaire veteran, we are told, in vain protesting 
“qu'il ne luy sembloit pas qu’il se sentist capable du @.” 
Three years afterwards Catherine was found guilty of adultery with 
a man who had accompanied her in her flight from the convent. 
The moral law of the Reformed Church was in those days inex- 


orably stern. The partner of her sin was beheaded; the erring 


wife was drowned. The death of Francis Bonnivard is set down 
in 1570. No more precise date has been arrived at, there being 
a gap in the city registers that year. By neither of his four 
marriages had Bonnivard any children. But for the magical, yet, 
as it might be said, the merely chance touch of Byron’s genius, his 
memory and his remains might as utterly and completely have 
passed out of mortal ken as his lineage itself. The world has 
now been happily put in possession of a treasure in literature and 
a type of character of neither of which, we may hope, it will in 
the future willingly lose sight. 


THE DAILY PRESS ON THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
OME time back we heard it said by one who knew what he 
was talking about that one among several objections to the 
King of Prussia’s taking up the title of Emperor was the crop of 
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Junders which would be sure at once to spring up about the 
fence and especially the nonsense which tho Times would be 
sure to pour forth on so great an occasion. We were told 
that the crop of blunders would be so great that it would be 
altogether beyond human power to root them up. As yet we 
are not sure that our friend’s prediction has been altogether 
fulfilled. Most of the daily have waxed meg er upon 
the matter—the Daily News, with singular discretion, holding its 
peace. And we need hardly siy that, among so much talk on a 
subject which few people really understand, a certain amount of 
blunders has come to the surface. But it must be allowed, and 
that thankfully, that blundering is much less the order of the day 
than we might have looked for. It seems to us that our dail 
contemporaries have really been trying to get the matter up wi 
some care. In such cases one has to be thankful for very small 
mercies, and it is something to be able to say that, among the 
essays before us, though there is none to which we should award 
a first or even a second class, there is none which we should at 
once pluck witlrout further examination. Indeed we are not sure 
whether a judgment of charity might not raise one article 
in the ily Telegraph to the rank of wooden spoon. The 
chief fault which we should find is that over zeal in airing 
newly won knowledge which not uncommonly makes its 

rs trip. It was, for instance, very creditable in the 
ily Telegraph to know that lists of Roman Emperors exist in 
which Charles the Great peacefully follows a Byzantine prede- 
cessor without a hint of any break, removal, or revolution of any 
kind. But it was rash when the Daily Telegraph said that these 
“chronological tables, with grim complacency, made Charle- 
magne, as a‘ Roman Emperor,’ succeed Leo the Isaurian.” If 
the Daily Telegraph had never heard of Constantine the Sixth or 
of his more famous mother, it would have been safer to have so 
worded the sentence as not to have brought in the name of any 
particular Byzantine Emperor at all. Still Leo the Isaurian is a 
at name, and we may forgive Jupiter Junior for parading his 
owledge of so great a name, even at the expense of fancying 
Leo to have been the immediate predecessor of Charles. The man 
who has heard of Leo the Isaurian, who has clearly taken in the 
fact that he was a very important person, but who puts him two 
or three generations out of his proper place, is clearly in a more 
hopeful state than a man who has never heard of Leo the Isaurian 
atall. So the following from the Standard is, as things 
the Standard than to its dis- 
credit :— 

William the First is the First Emperor of the First German Empire. It 
is no old crown, brought out from the jewel-house in which it had long been 
hid, but a bran new one, which he puts upon his head. He is no successor 
to Francis the Second and the long line of elected Emperors of whom that 
monarch was the last. They never called themselves Emperors of Germany, 
except, indeed, now and then in the last days. They were the Emperors in 
Europe—or, if they went further into particulars, the Roman Emperors, 
Except in very latest times, they made no mention of Germany in the roll 
of their titles—Romanorum Imperator semper Augustus, with sometimes an 
“ electus” added, was the sonorous title in which they spoke to the Estates 
of the Empire. It was only later that, amid a crowd of other names, the 
Rex Germania was added. Charles the Fourth, in the Golden Bull, styled 
himself, beyond Emperor, only King of Bohemia. The Emperors were 
German ; their home was Germany ; their power was nearly bounded by 


the limits of Germany ; but they were Roman Emperors, the successors of | § 


Czxsar, and in the pretensions of etiquette the rulers of Western Europe. 


The Standard is a wee bit hazy about Imperator and Imperator 
electus, Kaiser and erwihiter Kaiser, but we are not sure that it is 
any more hazy than Francis the Second himself was when he de- 
scribed himself as “erwihlter rémischer Kaiser, Erbkaiser von 
Oesterreich,” and as “ Empereur d’Allemagne et d’Autriche.” 
Some people whose ideas are bounded by the last few centuries 
might perhaps stumble at seeing a title which began under 
Maximilian spoken of as belonging only to “ very latest times.” 
But in charity we are bound to attribute this way of speaking to 
the Standard’s familiarity with ages far more distant, which makes 
it naturally look on the age of Maximilian as something very 
modern indeed. Altogether we thankfully acknowledge an ad- 
vance in these matters. 

But we must not forget the great luminary of all. (Jupiter 
Senior, among his various eccentricities, has two special phases 
with regard to historical matters. There is the learned phase, 
with which we have often had to deal, in which, in point of 
matter at least, there is no wide distinction between Jupiter 
Senior and Jupiter Junior. But there is also the phase in which 
the great potentate takes on himself the form of a practical- 
minded middle-aged gentleman—some might irreverently call 
such a one an old fogy—who has no time to waste upon trifles, 
and who is far too busy with the things that are going on now to 
trouble himself with things that happened ages ago. ‘There is no 
doubt a class of — to whom this phase is specially taking, 
because it so pleasantly flatters ignorance by decking it out in the 
plumes of practical good sense. In this sort of fit the Times has 
nothing to say about the middle ages, about Charles the Great or 
Leo the Isaurian, or anybody of the kind. It has had its 
flourishes about all of them in times past, but the wild oats have 
now been sown, and the t teacher is just now in far too prac- 
tical a frame of mind to trouble himself about any such unprac- 
tical matters. The part of the article with which we are 
concerned begins with a position which we are not at all inclined 
to dispute :— 

The Empire of the Hohenzollerns, even though it should be induced to 
imitate some of the forms which tradition has handed down, is essentially 
unlike that which came to an end in the early days of the present century. 


What follows might raise a little more cavil :— 

We do not compare it with the Empire of lon, , for the lapse 
of time and the complete inths thoughts of in political 
institutions make such com: to the statesman and interesting 
only to the historical student. When men hear that Germany has once 
more an Emperor, and when they begin to speculate on the effect this resto- 
ration will have upon Europe and its destinies, their minds do not revert to 
the middle ages, but to that period which some now living still remember, 
and with the history of which most educated persons are familiar 


This last touch about ‘educated persons” is really perfect. The 
distinction implied between “educated persons” and “ historical 
students,” and the manifest superiority in practical sense which is 
implied in the former class, is just cut out to flatter that well-to- 
do, self-satisfied class who not only read the Zimes but believe it. 
But unluckily for this easy-going theory, itis a matter of fact 
that names, titles, traditions, historical memories, have, and > 
have had, a vast influence upon men’s thoughts.and actions. We 
need not go beyond our immediate subject to find the best of all 
instances for this truth. The mediswval Empire, long after it had 
ceased to be in any real sense Roman, went on for ages exercising 
a sort of magical influence over men’s minds, and thereby over 
men’s actions and over the facts of history, simply by virtue of 
its Roman pretensions. The Times on to tall us that 
“the Germany of recent history has been ‘the geographical expres- 
sion’ which was transmuted into a nation less than five 
years ago.” The transmutation of geographical expyessions into 
nations is a piece of political alchemy a little beyond our 
range, but we suppose it means that five years ago Germany was 
not a united nation like England or France, but a group of sepa- 
rate principalities great and small. Now how came Germany to 
be broken up in this way, while the once separate States which 
made up France and England had come to be so closely welded 
together? There can be no doubt that the main reason was, 
because the sovereigns of Germany so long insisted on being 
Roman Emperors and were not satisfied with being simply 
German Kings. It is perfectly true that history may easily be 
read wrong, and that the greatest practical evils may result from 
the wrong reading of it. the face of a gigantic war which can 
be distinctly traced up to misconceptions of very distant times, he 
must be a very shortsighted statesman indeed who can look on 
the comparison of past and present as useless, In point of fact 
the instincts of mankind lead them in an exactly opposite direction 
to that in which the Times says that they will go and ought to 
go. “ When men hear that Germany has once more an Emperor, 
and when they begin to speculate,” and so forth, their minds as a 
matter of fact do revert to the middle ages. We need not go 
further for proof of this than to the articles in the other daily 
papers. But more than this, the Times on to confute itself in 
the most perfect way. Later in the article we read :— 

Let, then, the Emperor-King indulge his Princes and their subjects with 
as much antiquarianism as they please ; the resemblance between the power 
he has oa and that which the oldest of the Princes may remember is 
but small. Our Correspondent at Frankfort writes us an interesting letter 
on the conflicting claims of the old German cities to be the scene of the 
solemnities of a Coronation. Doubtless it will be the pleasure and the policy 
of Emperor William to gratify these historical fancies, which are nowhere so 
strong as in Germany. He will hardly forego the prestige which may be 
ained by a solemn rite in an ancient cathedral which might impress the 
imaginations of men. 


All this is direct witness to the fact that what the Times calls 
“antiquarianism” and “historical fancies” does practically influence 
men’s minds. It may be wise or it may be foolish that these 
things should interest them; they may influence them for good or 
they may influence them for evil; but as a matter of fact 
they do largely influence them. And that which largely influ- 
ences men’s minds no wise statesman can afford tu despise. 
The statesmen of Germany at least do not despise it. It is in 
truth because men’s minds have turned to the middle ages that 
Germany has asked for an Emperor at all. Men do not ask 
for an Emperor after the type of the Josephs and the Francises ; 
they go back to the days when sovereigns of Germany, sometimes 
Emperors, sometimes only Kings, ruled over that great German 
nation which was once the most united nation in Europe. 

But we must take another glance at our lesser lights. The 
Daily Telegraph is really — with the extent and varie 
of its learning. Our only fearisthat there may be rather too m 
for the ordinary British citizen, as there a too much for 
humble historical students like ourselves. Within the narrower 
range of our own reading we have really very little to quarrel 
with in the allusions which are poured forth upon us by a hand 
which is only too lavish, and we are bound to suppose that the 
allusions which we do not fully understand are as much to 
the purpose as those which we do. Our only objection is, if we 
may transfer to the past words which were meant to apply to the 
future, the objection which Gray’s Bard felt to the presence of 
Queen Elizabeth. The feast of reason is really too much for us. 
We cry out 

isions 0 , Spare my ac! sight ; 
It is indeed comforting in these times, when we still see advertise- 
ments of Histories of France beginning with Pharamond, to read 
in the paper which has the largest circulation in the world, “‘ The 
Gauls are undermost, as they were twelve hundred years ago, and 
to the Franks belong the conquest and the Crown.” And again, 
“The Gaul is down; the Frank has got his heel on his foeman’s 
breast, and his sword at his throat.” We have not known any- 
thing so comforting since the days of William of Malmesbury. 
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‘wrote the other day of the martial parade that comes off with 


“Lotharingi et Alamanni, et ceteri Transrhenani populi qui 
Imperatori Teutonicorum subjecti sunt, magis youmte se Francos 
appellari jubent; et eos quos nos Francos putamus, Galwalas antiquo 
vocabulo quasi Gallos nuncupant.” Here, alikein the Daily Tele- 
graph and in the monk of Malmesbury, we have everything that 
we can want, down to that amount of inaccuracy which is implied 
in the phrase “Imperator Teutonicorum.” We need, in truth, 
no longer search into the nationality or the pedigree of the new 
Emperor. By the old law of Germany, the chosen Sovereign, 
whatever his birth, is by virtue of his election changed—in the 
language of the Times, transmuted—into a Frank. 

fter all this admiration we are sorry to turn to another 
article in which the Standard seems to have stooped to take its 
cue from the Times. Surely the later article on the compa- 
rative claims of various cities in Germany to be the scene of 
the Imperial Coronation follows just a little too closely on the 
steps of the letter of Our Own Correspondent at Frankfort. Still 
one or two points are certainly original. The Correspondent at 
Frankfort aid not call Aachen a “mere piece of architectural 
Stilton,” nor did he say that Speyer is “reputed to have been 
the winter-quarters of Julius Cesar in Germany.” ‘The first 
expression puzzled us much, and the latter puzzled us still more. 
We have seen the minster, the town-hall, and the surviving bit of 
the palace at Aachen. We have never been at Stilton, but we 
have eaten Stilton cheese. But why Aachen should be called 
“ architectural Stilton,” or what kind of architecture is in vogue 
at Stilton, we have no kind of notion. As for the winter-quarters 
of Cesar in Germany, after some search both in the Commentaries 
and in Ammianus, we are as much in the dark as before. It is not 
for us to decide such a dispute, but we confess a leaning to 

Urbs Aquensis, urbs regalis, 
tegni sedes principalis, 
rima Regna curia. 

“Frankenfordensis urbs regalis” is the mere alteration of a later 
scribe, and utterly spoils sense and metre. 


THE SERVICE AND THE MONEY-LENDERS. 

Va interests always suffer by measures of reform, and 

when the country has decided to abolish purchase in the 
army, the money-lenders may make out a strong case for com- 
pensation. We never find ourselves in one of the haunts of our 
military gilded youth without thinking of the old story of the 
Spartan boy and the fox. How many of those prosperous-looking 
heroes, in their almost offensive vigour of health and spirits, 
spoiled children of fortune to all outward seeming, have black 
care gnawing ceaselessly at their vitals! How many have locked 
themselves fast to a chain from which they see no practicable 
means of extrication, and are being steadily wound up to a point 
where they will be brought face to face with disgrace! Professional 
eclipse and social annihilation are heavy penalties to pay for 
some fleeting years of embittered pleasure. It is bad enough to 
play the spendthrift with your capacity for enjoyment, and to feel 
yourself drifting steadily towards joyless satiety. But at least 
you will have tasted the pleasures that have staled, and in after 
years the savour may come back to you linked to some old assccia- 
tion. It is simple insanity, however, to sacrifice all your future to 
appearances that never on upon yourself, to the hollow excite- 
ment of moments dearly bought with the remorse of years. We 


military punctuality every afternoon in the Burlington Arcade. 
The gentlemen who attend so scrupulously to their self-imposed 
duties are for the most part apparently subalterns in the service. 
What we may be sure of is that for the most part their illuso 
ay is but scantily eked out by their private means. tt 
is still more certain that their average income can bear 
no sort of relation to their average expenditure. Glory, like 
virtue, is presumed to be its own reward, and glory is theoreti- 
cally the goal of the soldier’s career. It is less their fault than 
their misfortune that so few ever get even a distant glimpse of it. 
Yet, in consideration of the possible decorations and the field 
marshal’s baton which each cadet receives with his commission, 
vulgar pecuniary advantages are cut down to the lowest. A man 
of similar age, in any other line of life, would call the emoluments 
of our oificers starvation allowance. In spite of the levelling in- 
fluence of the Trade-Unions, many a skilled workman draws 
more money than a lieutenant in Her Majesty’s Line. But then, 
as fond mothers say, the profession has its advantages, if it has that 
one very practical drawback. It is unimpeachably genteel, and it 
leaves you very much your own master. Unfortunately these 
are the very things that make it in time of peace so eminently un- 
desirable. It drives you to a dilemma between debt and boredom. 
Most young men in business, if they have not constant occupation, , 
are bound by their hopes of future success to sit and wait for it. 
Assiduity, or the affectation of it, is bound up with their ambition, 
and they know that the surest way of getting on is to play at in- 
dustry. The soldier has abundance of time on his hands, 
and there is no pressure of either professional or public opinion to 
make him employ it to advantage. On the other hand, esprit de 
corps, especially if the corps be a crack one, is too apt to condemn 
study as beneath the dignity of the caste. Scrupulously neglected 
mediocrity brands with the name of prig the man who strives 
to cultivate himself. He is reduced to emulous idleness, and Dr. 


hands to do. A man of any energy or spirit tires very soon of 
lolling in armchairs, dawdling over yellow novels, and puttin 
cheap tobacco; of studying the well-thumbed chapter of lemnell 
life from the windows of his room ; of “ peacocking it” in 
slightly slangy mufti in the high street of a county town. Life, 
he finds, is not all beer and tobacco, and if he has the passions, 
tastes, and foibles of youth, he becomes the prey of unsatisfied 
longings. Rackets and billiards are among the most legitimate 
of these, but rackets cost a great deal of money in a quiet way, 
and billiards mean betting. In short, the — young 
soldier must be an anchorite fighting an hourly battle with 
temptation in a hundred shapes, while all the natural tendencies 
of his years are enlisted on the side of the enemy. More than 
that, he has ever before his eyes the example of his more lucky. 
or more reckless comrades, who lavish the money he has not 
got, and revel before his eyes in the delights of the world, the- 
flesh, and the devil. Men may stand out here and there, and all 
honour to them. Those who succumb to seductive example may. 
fairly recriminate on the system and on those who sent them into. 
the service. We can well understand their nibbling at the fruit 
which prudence would forbid them to taste; anticipating their 
allowances, and running up with complacent tradespeople debts. 
which they have no immediate idea of liquidating. Whatis harder 
to comprehend is that any lad of ordinary brains should not be 
scared ae to prudence when, driven to the money-lender, he. 
learns the terms on which that gentleman will accommodate 
him. At that early stage the pressure can hardly be so dire as 
to drive to sucial suicide a man just beginning life, but it is only 
one illustration the more of the proverb, that it is but the first step 
that costs. Once in debt, always in difficulty. 

In a civilized metropolis like this, the purveyors for recognised 
wants are always to be found within arms’ length of their probable: 
clients. The same quarter of London contains all the military clubs, 
the favourite military promenade, the fashionable military hotels, 
and the old-established military money-lenders. For money-lenders, 
like wine-merchants, are of two classes. You have the cheap 
advertising houses, which seek to turn their money rapidly in a 
number of comparatively insignificant transactions, and you have 
the aristocratic firms with old connexions. ‘These latter, although 
~—- employ jackals on commission to fetch them their prey, make- 
it their study to preserve appearances, and trust a good deai to the 
recommendations of their own clients. How good and extensive a 
trade they do is demonstrated only too plainly by their numbers.. 
As a rule, probably they find their most efficient allies in the very 
men who curse them most heartily. It is an ugly feature in the 
night side of human nature that we like to drag down others to. 
the level to which we have sunk, and to find ourselves companions 
in misfortune. As a woman who has lost her own virtue is 
generally ready to persuade her sisters to get rid of theirs, so an 
embarrassed man is always touting on the sly for the money-lender 
who has him in his clutches. We can easily understand the 
desperation which makes him malignant, and the necessity which 
compels him to conciliate his tyrant; and not the least bitter of 
the feelings that make him desperate must be the consciousness 
of his own stupid folly. A very recent case reported by our daily 
contemporaries shows the terms on which you must deal when 
you enter the secret money-market. Some money-lenders under 
examination at Marlborough Street acknowledged their cus- 
tomary rate of interest to be 70 per cent. In no case, as it 
would appear, do they part with the usufruct of their capital. 
without a return of 40 per cent. Now we have no intention 
of appealing to the feelings and consciences of these gentlemen, 
or of using harsh terms with regard to their conduct. In the first 
place, it would do no good; and in the next, special pleading may 
make something of a case for them. Ask warm and eminently 
respectable men in the City if they do not make it their rule to 
driye the best bargain they can, leaving the people they bargain. 
with to look after their own interests. It can hardly be said that. 
the money-lender’s bargain is tainted with fraud. ‘The ingenuous 
youth he accommodates treats with his eyes open. He is sup- 
posed to have sufficient use of his faculties to be trusted to go 
alone, and he has no right to say that his ignorance of financial 
matters is imposed upon. Le negociates an advance on his com- 
mission, which is tangible security, subject only to the draw- 
back of lapsing by his death, and of there being no more formal. 
record of existing encumbrances on it than his word of honour. It 
might no doubt strike him that, on any security in any way pal- 

able, 70 per cent. is exorbitant interest. Still he closes with the- 

argain, and voluntarily consents to pay at the end of twelve months 
170l. for the 100/. which he receives; and though this may argue- 
him an idiot, the idiocy is unfortunately not of a sort which the 
law recognises as interfering with a man’s freedom of action. In 
the case we refer to, notwithstanding the extravagant terms on 
which the money-lenders made advances which seem likely to be 
eventually satistied in full, the law granted no relief to the 
borrower. It merely absolved him from the awkward legal con- 
sequences of some questionable details in his own mode of dealing, 
and dismissed the prosecution against him because the magistrate 
considered that “the prosecutor did not come into court with 
clean hands.” Captain Butler cannot plead extreme youth as an 
excuse for his folly, and many better officers than he, much younger 
men too, are swallowing their cakes on the same wholesale system 
of geometrical progression. It seems a pity they did not study, 
ard lay to heart in their schooldays, the familiar old problem 
of the sharp jockey who sold his horse for the penny that. 


Watts’s beautiful verses tell us who it is that finds work for idle 


doubled itseif for each nail in the animal’s shoes, It seems. 
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ity they should push thoughtlessness to the point of absolutely 

¢ thinking at all; and that they should never indulge in a 
moment’s reflection, even at a proposition that ought to open a 
blind man’s eyes. Yet although such folly may be in a sense 
criminal, it is crime of the character of those attempts at suicide 
which are brought before our police courts. Dealings of the 
sort deserve rebuke and are appropriately punished by social 

nalties, but the premature blighting of what might be a happy 
ife is a heavy sentence to impose for them. 

A case like this may ibly act as a warning to some, but 
such cases will continue to be frequent, as they always have been 
frequent, under our present army system. The trade of the 
money-lender still flourishes through much evil report and many 
damaging exposures. Where we look for a remedy is in a 
army reforms—reforms which in dealing with its abuses sh 
regenerate the whole tone and habits of the service. Do away 
with purchase, and you deprive youns soldiers of their best re- 
commendation to the generosity of money-lenders. Parents would 
not have to Bey money down for a commission which is mortgage- 
able, and if the interest of the money were given in the shape of an 
allowance, the security of intending borrowers would be strictly 
personal and practically worthless, Even if the commission money 
were in the young man’s own hands, he might think twice 


‘before spending it. Few people would be consistently extrava- 


t if they made a rule of paying ready money for everything. 
fis the facility of credit, ing 
of drawing long Wills against an uncertain day, that is so fatal. 
Above all, reform must result more or less in making the army 
a profession to be studied for its own sake, or witlf a view to 
the professional prizes that would go by merit. The service 
would take its tone from the members ae had learned to dis- 
cuss rationally the strategy and tactics which they might be 
called on to direct in the event of war. In short, professional 
knowledge would be power in junior army circles, instead of 
lavender-coloured gloves changed three times a-day. We should 
have soldiers instead of loungers, and the money-lenders, as we 
began by saying, would have substantial grounds for claiming 
compensation. 


SHELLS BY MOONLIGHT. 


6 tae Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph at Paris 
unites in his own person two among the most illustrious of 
Shakspeare’s characters. He is the Lion and Moonshine of the 
Midsummer Night's Dream ail in one. Bully Bottom, indeed, was 
so ambitious as to wish to play both Pyramus and the Lion, but 
even he would scarcely have thought of a combination between 
the king of the beasts and the moonshine. It is reserved for our 
illustrious Correspondent, in his letter of last Tuesday, not only so to 
roar that it “ will do any man’s heart good to hear him,” but 
also “ to disfigure, or to present, the person of Moonshine.” We 
scarcely know which to admire more—the degree to which he 
was able to “ aggravate his voice,” so that even Bottom could 
not have hoped to outroar- him, or the success which he obtained, 
on a night when there was no moon, in flooding Paris with its 
light. The “ hard-handed men” of Athens, appealing only to a 
limited audience, were able to make use of a bush of thorns 
and a lantern to increase the illusion which they wished 
to produce. What was possible, however, in a palace when 
only a Duke and his Court were the spectators is not 
possible in the columns of the Daily Telegraph with its 
197,000 subscribers. Without any of the realistic aids of the 
Athenian or of the modern , the Editor boldly says, “ Let 
there be moonlight,” and there is moonlight. Duke Theseus did 
indeed object, when he saw the man carrying his lantern, “ This 
is the greatest error of all the rest; the man should be put into 
the lantern.” ‘To which Demetrius replied, “‘He dares not come 
there for the candle ; for you see it is already in snuff.” So, too, 
our modern Moonshine is somewhat afraid of burning his fingers, 
and keeps, we cannot but conjecture, at a most respectable dis- 
tance outside of the light with which he illuminated Paris on the 
zoth of January last. And after all, if a lantern will not admit a 
man, nor Paris a Special Correspondent, the best thing to do is to 
stand outside both the one and the other and loudly to proclaim, 
Iam the Man in the Moon, I am the Special Correspondent in 
Paris. There will have been of course a few precise knaves, alto- 
end destitute of imagination, who, as they read in Tuesday’s 

elegraph the column headed “Shells by Moonlight,” cried out, 
“A calendar! a calendar! look in the almanac; tind out moon- 
shine, find out moonshine.” We must confess that we were 
one of these, and that we were at first not a little confounded 
when we compared the preliminary flourish of Our Correspondent 
with the tables of our Almanac. Certainly there is an apparent 
inconsistency, capable we hope of some explanation, between the 
Almanac which says “New Moon 2ist day of January, oh. 
| ae morn,” and the Correspondent who writes “‘ Paris, Jan. 20. 

idnight; a bright moon overhead; violent cannonading in the 
distance.” Can it be the case that there has been a careless trans- 
position of words, and that the passage originally stood, “ Mid- 
night, a violent cannonading overhead ; a bright moon in the 

istance—” te. a good fortnight off? On second thoughts, how- 
ever, it does not seem nec to do any violence to the text, 
when we call to mind that only eighteen months ago a Cor- 
respondent of the Daily Yelegraph at St. Cloud considerably in- 


terfered with the regular course of that steady-going luminary. 


Our modern Joshua, indeed, on July 8th, 1869, as on the present 
occasion, was not content with merely staying the course of the 
moon, but got it up full in honour of the Emperor and the féte he’ 
ve at St: Cloud to the Viceroy of t. 7 would be scarcely 
ecent to do less for the Republic he had done for the 
Empire. Accordingly, as he brought up the moon to let the 
electric light be seen by which the Imperial féte was illuminated, 
so now he calls upon the same luminary to do the same friendly 
services to those dark substances called bombs. We remember more 
than once to have heard boys wish, as the Fifth of November drew 


near, that the moon might shine on that a day, so that’ 


there might be light enough to see the fireworks. It is therefore 
somewhat excusable that as this thrilling Special Correspondent’s 
letter was getting composed in Paris or Fleet Street, and as “ flash 


after flash lit up the skies, to be surely followed by a heavy boom 
and then a rattle of falling masonry,” a little light was thrown in’ 
for fear the flash might not happen to be seen, and that, as the 
Correspondent “ crossed the Place du Carrousel,” it was “white 
and shimmering in the moonbeams.” We must do the Corre- 
spondent the justice to admit that he does not do violence 
to the poor moon very long; but that in his letter, more 
quickly even than in Peter Quince’s play, Moonshine makes 
his exit. For in the same paragraph in which he tells us of 
the “shimmering Place du Carrousel” he also, quite forget- 
ful of his moonlight, tells us how “the long picturesque line of 
domes and statues was relieved from time to time in a black 
mass ” by the flashes. After “ plunging still further into the 
darkness,” he reached the Rue de la Comédie to find it “wide 
and gloomy, the petroleum lamps flickering and dying out— 
a sorry substitute at best for the bright jets of gas which are 
associated in our minds with Paris.” A short continuation of his 
walk, perhaps a furlong or so, as it daes not bring him to the end 
of his first column, and he has passed from midnight and the 
moon overhead to “the grey light of coming dawn.” Can it. 
be that Jupiter overh and Fupiter the younger of Fleet 
Street have both taken pity on poor Paris, and not only given 
her an extra allowance of moon, so that she may see the coming’ 
bombshells, but also accelerated the ‘dawn of the January day 
Let not Paris or France despair. They have supported them-- 
selves on mere moonshine for a long while already, and the 
Editor of the Telegraph will take care that the riser does not 
fall short. 

While we are, we hope, doing full justice to the Editor or 
to his Special Correspondent—perhaps, indeed, they are one and 
the same—for the skill with which he has played the part of 
Moonshine, we are forgetting the no less admirable skill which” 
he has shown in the part of the Lion. We must admit 
that it is a part which “you may do extempore, for it is 
nothing but roaring.” ut then there are such different 
kinds of roaring. It is not every one who can say with 
the Editor of the Daily Telegraph, with a slight parody of the 
speech of his predecessor, Bully Bottom, “I will roar, that I will 
make the public say, ‘ Let him roar again, let him roar again.’ ”~ 
May we venture to express a hope that in the present case we are 
once more dealing with our old familiar roarer? If he could break 
through the veil that shrouds the Co ent, and let “ half his 
face be seen through the lion’s neck,” should we not find him 
saying, “If you think I come hither as a lion (or as a Special 
Correspondent in Paris), it were pity of my life; no, I am no such 
thing; I am a man as other men are,” and there, indeed, let him - 
name his name and tell them plainly he is only the celebrated 
—. After such “a prologue” as this even the ladies need not 
“be afeard ” of such a passage as the following :— 


The tortuous streets were growing into light ; still the roar of the guns. 
continued, and none but myself was stirring. Yes, one—a woman, who was- 
moving rapidly along about fifty yards ahead. Whiz—a shot that made 
me crouch—and the woman had disappeared. No, she had only fallen on 
the road. I ran uptoher. The upper portion of her body was stripped,- 
and blackened, and smoking, with a frightful attendant smell of roaste 
flesh ; fragments of her skull lay strewn among the flowers of her bonnet,- 
while a long line of black blood oozed slowly between the stones. 1 
obtained a bérancard from a neighbouring ambulance, and saw that her 
remains were safely transported thither. Theinexorable guns boomed on— 
the shells continued to clatter down ; but being by this time thoroughly 
sick at heart, I hurried home to bed. 


By the way, to whom does the word “safely” apply—to the 
bearers or to the remains? We imagine that by the time the 
writer reached the word ambulance, he had forgotten the mortal 
nature of the wound he had inflicted. It may, however, be that 
he can control bomb-shells as well as the planets, and that he saw 
or took care that the men of the ambulance were both lighted up 
and kept free from injury in their benevolent task. Be this as it 
may, we can exclaim with Theseus, “ Moonshine and Lion are left 
to bury the dead.” 

- What a miserable thing it is that men should be found thus to 
trade, like undertakers, on sorrow! ‘We can perhaps forgive the 
conductors or Correspondents of the Telegraph if they remedy the 
Emperor’s want of consideration towards them and the British 
public by the assumption that they were present at a féte to 
which he forgot to invite them. It is not an uncommon thing for 
men gifted with a powerful imagination to be present, in the spirit 
at all events, in the houses of the t, and to describe at 
length scenes which they never had a chance of witnessing. 
But for a man to sit down deliberately to describe scenes of fearfut 
‘suffering which he never witnessed; to trade on the children, the 
deaf and dumb, and other helpless victims, amidst the horrors of a 
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bombardment ; to particularize “the smell of roasted flesh,” “the 
black blood,” and all the other abominations, is to outrage not 
only truth, but also the best feelings of human nature. It is in 
vain, we fear, that we protest against these miserable experiments 
on public endurance. So long as the proprietors can announce 
with pride that their = circulation is on the av over 
197,000 copies, they will no doubt remain as regardless of 
decorum as they are of common sense and common English. Day 
after day we must expect their leading articles and their letters, 
thundering away quite as much as the artillery at Paris, with 
“that ever recurring boom! boom! like the triumphant pawan of 
an exulting Nemesis.” We do not know, by the way, if a bomb- 
shell can be said to bear “ horror and consternation in its wake.” 
We should have thought that by the time we had reached the 
wake, most of the consternation, if not the horror, was over. We 
must admit, however, that a so-called Paris Letter which carries 
fiction on its very front bears in its wake nothing but disgust and 
indignation. 


TRUCK IN THULE. 


Ws Mr. Bruce, at the close of last Session, broughtin a 
Bill to appoint Commissioners to inquire into the operation 
of what is popularly known as the Truck System in England and 
Scotland, it can hardly be sup that he looked for those reve- 
lations of sordid tyranny on the one hand, and patient, uncom- 
plaining suffering on the other, which these Commissioners have 
prepared for him. It is probable that the Home Secretary, like 
most intelligent Englishmen who have only a superficial acquaint- 
wice with the outside bearing of the complaints of labour against 
capital, had formed his ideas on the question of Truck mainly by 
a -forgotten intimacy with the system as described in the 
of Sybil. Truck is supposed by most men to be some 
en mystery connected with coal-mines and iron-works. They 
know that an old Act of Parliament directed against it exists 
somewhere on the Statute Book. But no one but Justices of 
Peace and occasional meray magistrates is expected to be 
familiar with the provisions of the Act. Not one man in twenty 
is aware that Truck is sedulously and lucratively practised in 
nearly a hundred different trades, and that it appears in some 
shape or other in many country villages ignorant of coal and 
scattered about from Land’s End to the furthest extremity of 
the British Islands. At intervals during the last six months 
reports have appeared in local journals up and down the coun- 
try, descriptive of the sittings of the Truck Commission; and 
very remarkable reports many of them are, testifying one and 
all of them to the hardship and ubiquity of Truck, and 
to the hard work and ubiquity of the Truck Commissioners. 
In summer disclosures came to us from the South of Scotland 
—Lanarkshire and Ayrshire principally. In autumn the South 
Wales newspapers were teeming with the evidence taken as to 
the prevalence of the system in the obscure seclusion of the 
valleys of Glamorganshire and Monmouth. About Christmas the 
collieries of the Forest of Dean had their turn, and the “ Butty- 
truck” with which we are all familiar through Mr. Disraeli’s 
truthful pictures “ of old and young Diggs” was more or less 
made known to the public. The openin ae of the year pro- 
duced materials to fill the Liverpool po Manchester papers by 
quaint revelations concerning the watchmaking trade at a village 
or two in the neighbourhood of Liverpool. Birmingham came 
next, and a melancholy picture was presented of the operation of 
the system upon some fourteen thousand starving people who 
are employed in nailmaking in South Staffordshire. Then 
came the hosiery trade round Nottingham and Leicester, where 
@ grievous but apparently moribund trafficking in inferior pro- 
visions in exchange for was brought to light. The chair- 
makers of Buckinghamshire, and the glove-makers of Ringwood 
in Hampshire, followed. And this week has taken the Commis- 
sion back to Scotland, where an interesting narrative of the pre- 
valence of omnipresent Truck in the Shetland Islands was given 
in Edinburgh, some of the leading features of which we propose 
to reproduce here. 

Shetland, it appears, contains a population of some 31,000 in- 
habitants. The main occupations are knitting, farming, fishing, 
and whaling. Most families combine all these industries, and the 
whole population take part in these pursuits—the men doing the 
fishing and whaling, the women and children the farming (which 
is almost exclusively done by spade work, ploughs being unknown) 
and the knitting. The islands are in the hands of a certain 
number of proprietors, most of whom let their lands to factors 
or merchant-middlemen, or to companies consisting of four or five 
of these merchant-middlemen. These gentlemen sublet the lands 
in small farms to fishermen, who are tenants at will, and pay a 
yearly rent ranging from 4/. to 8/.; and in addition to the farms 
which are intended for agricultural purposes the tenants have the 
run of a hill-common for their cattle, sheep, and ponies. So far 
the arrangement is unim able. But the middlemen, or a 
majority of them, are wholesale fish-curers and shopkeepers, and 
have, in connexion with their business, provision stores. Some 
few of them also are agents for Dundee, Hull, and Peterhead 
whalers, and supply the ships with seamen for the whale-fishing. 
It is the existence of these provision stores which has interested 
the Truck Commissioners. The system on which the business in 
these shops is conducted seems to 


of this nature. The whole: 


of the tenants, for obvious reasons, selecting their landlords ag 
creditors :— 

The credit system [as one of the witnesses said] exists from youth up te 
age. The men have accounts, the women have accounts, and every chi 
above twelve has accounts. No child can get a coat or gown to go to church 
in until he or she gets a credit open in some merchant’s store . . . . When- 
ever he is able to work, a boy is engaged as a beach boy, and then allowed 
to draw his coat from the store in order to go to the church, At the end of 
the season the boy is told he has overdrawn his account, and is bound to 
“‘thirl” for the next season. And so he is trucked away till he is an old 
man, unless he happens by some good chance to get away south in some 
way ... . The success of a merchant in Shetland consists in being able to 
accumulate such an amount of bad debts about him as will “thirl” the 
whole neighbourhood. A man had to stop payment there lately [producing 
in evidence the state of affairs of the bankrupt], though his liabilities were 
less than his assets, because a large enough number of people were not 
owing him. He had not got more than 500 on his books. If he had 
secured 2,000 he would have succeeded, because the circle of payment would 
have been kept going on, and he would never have got worse. 


As soon as the merchant-middleman and landlord has his tenants 
deep enough in debt, they are powerless. He sends them off to 
Greenland if he is a whaling agent, supplying them with an outfit 
for the voyage, and their families with provisions during their 
absence, by which means a new debt is established for the follow- 
ing year. And when the settlement comes, the bulk, if not the 
whole, of their earnings is forestalled in the store. If he is a 
fish-curer, he fills his boats, for which he charges rent, with the 
fishermen tenants who are in his books. They make no arrange- 
ment as to the prices which they are to get foy the fish, and no 
settlement is made till October (though the men have been trading 
in the store since January), when the merchant realizes his prices 
in the Southern market, and then he fixes the prices to be paid to 
the fishermen. “In this way the merchant always clears his own 
feet before fixing the price of the fisherman’s labour. It is, in 
fact, a game with the merchant of ‘ heads I win, tails you lose.’” 
But when the prices are fixed there is no money for the fisherman. 
Between the rent for his farm and the provisions consumed by 
himself and his family, all his earnings are absorbed. “I consider, 
said Mr. Walker, “that what with kelp-gathering, farming, 
knitting, and fishing, every family in Shetland wins from 6o/. to 
70l. a-year, but scarcely a fraction of it is paid incoin. If a man 
gets 1/. or 2/. in the season in money it is an extraordinary thing.” 

So far the system cannot, strictly speaking, be called “ truck.” 
That it is truck in the original meaning of the word—+.e., barter, 
from the French “ troguer”—there can be no doubt. Yet itis 
more a system of tenure than of truck within the Act of Parlia- 
ment. But, when we learn the nature of the arrangements by which 
the hosiery goods are passed from the artificer to the employer, 
the legality of the transaction may be questioned. The es 
keeper supplies the women with worsted, and pays them for the 
articles which they produce in ribbons, gloves, artificial flowers, 
and other articles of an ornamental rather than a useful character, 
Money rarely or never passes, it appears. But while the legali 
or illegality of such transactions may be matter of doubt, there is 
no doubt about the profits made by them. The worsted of a 
shawl selling at 30s., it appears from the evidence, is worth 2s. or 
38s. The merchants pay nominally to the knitters gs. or Ios. in 
kind, but the actual value of the goods is about 4s. So that, by 
the expenditure of some 73s., they can get an article worth 25s. or 
308., or rather more than 300 per cent. profit, And hence 
it comes that “the merchants’ protits in the knitting business are 
so great, that every little shopkeeper tries it.” And so it is with 
their eggs and poultry. They are bound, or “thirled,” as it is 
called, to bring these articles to the shopkeeper in whose debt 
they happen to be. And if they are found smuggling part of 
their produce past their own shopkeeper to another who will give 
them money, they are sure to get into trouble. And if the men 
pass the store they run the risk of being ejected, for it must be 
remembered that their shopkeeper is also their landlord, and they 
are tenants at will. And, once ejected for such a cause, they are 
marked for life, and as likely as not will find difficulty in getting 
another landlord. 

The strange thing about all this is that the people seem to like 
it, or at least do not complain of it. It is an old patriarchal 
custom, handed down by long tradition, dating perhaps from 
the time when Shetland belonged to Norway. “They are 
trucked,” as one of the witnesses put it, “ from their cradles to their 
coffins.” They are born in debt; their baby clothes have been 
got by truck; and their funeral expenses are paid in truck. “Out 
of the population of 30,000 in Shetland, 20,000 at least are 
trucked, and nearly the whole of the remainder are engaged in 
trucking.” And even the out-door relief given to the paupers 
was, up to August of last year, when the Central Poor Law 
Board took the matter up and issued a minute against it, paid by 
the local inspectors first in provisions and afterwards in “lines” 
upon provision shops. A grave public wrong becomes almost 
humorous when it assumes the form of a Poor-law Inspector 
trucking his own paupers. But if we look at the poor rates of 
the Shetland Islands, and see that five, seven, eight, and even ten 
shillings in the pound are not unfrequently found necessary in 
some parishes, and if we credit the accounts tendered by the wit- 
nesses who were examined before Mr. Sellar last Monday, of 
the extravagant and improvident habits fostered by the truck or 
barter system in those islands, the want of confidence between 
landlord and tenant, and the universal state of serfdom in which 
the inhabitants are kept, the humorous aspect very quickly fades. 
And the melancholy fact remains that 20,000 men and women 
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tion of Great Britain, live and die in bondage. And a country 
which, by all accounts, has considerable natural capacities remains 
unde veloped and unprofitable, owing to a system which is ruinous 
alike to the land and to all the industries by which the inha- 
bitants get their living—a system whose very existence depends 
on the false economical arrangements on which it is based. 


REVIEWS. 


TYERMAN’S LIFE OF WESLEY—VOL, II.* 


R. TYERMAN has lost no time in publishing another in- 
M stalment of his elaborate Life of John Wesley, the first por- 
tion of which we noticed in the Saturday Review tor December 3. 
Jn this second volume he has carefully delineated the career of his 
hero for the twenty years from 1748 to 1767, from his forty-fifth 
to his sixty-fourth year, arranging the materials in the form of 
annals, after the manner of a Thucydides. The general tone and 
spirit of the work continue much the same as we have already 
described. Liberal views, correct taste, animation of style, are 
not to be looked for in Mr. Tyerman’s pages, which are doubtless 
chiefly addressed to his own people, and to those resolute students 
outside the Society who value patient research and painstaki 
diligence, let them wear what mean garb they may. Some 

laring blunders regarding common matters might certainly have 
om avoided by the exercise of a very little care. We should 
hardly have expected a person who talks familiarly about the 
canons and constitution of the Church of England and its internal 
condition in the eighteenth century twice to bestow the title of 
“ His Grace” on Lavington, Bishop of Exeter; or to imagine 
that even the mighty Warburton could “dismiss frém a Church 
benefice” and “ from his see” (whatever the latter expression 
may mean) a clergyman who had ventured to “ correct his lord- 
ship’s notions”; or, in John Newton’s case, to confound the 
vicarage of Olney with the curacy of that famous parish ; one 
indeed, we may conclude from the Cowper correspondence that 
r Moses Brown, the vicar, had the harder bargain of the two. 
Kor, again, is it at all remarkable that the frivolous and wretched 
Dr. Dodd, “ though only a sizar of Cambridge University, took 
the degree of B.A. with distinguished credit.” He holds the 
fifteenth place on the tripos of 1749- o, and there can be few 
years in which sizars do not stand higher than he. But it were 
@ weary task to correct more of Mr. Tyerman’s misapprehensions, 
.or to cull a tithe of the bitter speeches which he launches, not 
against benighted priests and prelates only, who of course deserve 
all they meet with and more, but — the Moravians 
and other brethren with whom John Wesley parted company 
after long and affectionate intercourse. Our author is intimately 
acquainted with the minutest circumstances of “the founder's” 
life, and with the system he established. Hence we notice his 
volumes, not so much to exhibit their glaring defects, as because 
they contain authentic and fresh information which it is well 
worth our while to learn and ponder. 

The birth-throes of Wesleyanism had been sharp enough. The 
Society had sprung into existence through much zealous labour of 
the little band of preachers, amidst tears and groans and 
joyful shouts of their early converts, in spite of the opposition of 
many who cared not for their errand, and the silent disapprobation 
of some who would fain have wished well to the cause if only 
their judgment would have permitted them. The period taken up 
by the present volume is less full of excitement, but not the less 
worth our attention on that account. The Connexion is now 
fairly started, and is rapidly growing in numbers, and enlargi 
its ers in every part of the kingdom. John Wesley was a 
— pulpit orator, though somewhat inferior in that respect to 

hitefield, and even to his brother Charles the hymn-writer; but 
as a ruler of men’s spirits he has few rivals in the whole compass 
of Church history. He may take his place with Gregory VII. and 
Innocent IIL, or at least with Thomas 4 Becket and Ignatius 
Loyola. Those who crave power passionately, as he did, usually 
find means to attain to it. While we cannot doubt that the simple 
love of souls first set his energies in motion, it is plain that he 
took the keenest pleasure in directing the consciences and ordering 
the conversation of his flock, though es for the most part 
of petty tradesmen, small farmers, or humble serving-women. 
The maxims he adopted and the schemes he framed for putting 
his maxims in practice deserve to be studied, if only for the 
—-_ they afford us of a very uncommon phase of human 


The father of the Wesleyan communion was thorough in his 
work; he began with the children of his followers. Mr. 
Tyerman is quite right in gr us all the information he can 
gather about Kingswood ool, near Bristol, which Wesley 
Opened in 1748 for the good purpose of securing for the 
sons of his preachers and other converts a fair education at a 
very low price. On this enterprise he bestowed pains and sub- 
stance for many a year, and a sore trouble it often was to him. 
And no wonder. The code of rules he enacted and enforced for 
the management of the institution can be accounted for only on 
Macduft’s principle, ‘He has no children.” At Kingswood there 


* The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the 
Methodists.. By the Rev. L. Tyerman, Author of the “ Life and Times of 


was to be no play, “ for he who plays when a child will play when 
he becomes a man”; and one master got into sad disgrace for net 
only allowing the pupils to enjoy some sport, but even daring to 
join in it with them. The whole school had to rise at 
throughout the year, to spend the first hour and one other in the 
day in religious reading or meditation, and two hours more in 
family or public worship. Mr. Tyerman justly remarks that ‘‘ this 
imperious way of making saints” in some instances rather made 
the children hypocrites; yet we must not im to mere 
hypocrisy the “revivals” which from time to time broke the 
monotony of their wretched life, when to their teacher's great 
comfort the poor infants would roar for the disquietude of their 
hearts under a conviction of sin, or exult in a beatific sense of 
conscious forgiveness. This was rather enthusiasm than a, 
though hardly less pernicious in the end. Add to this, that some 
of the harshness of his system must in fairness be referred less 
to Wesley’s policy and peculiar tem nt than to the evil 
fashion of the age. Children were then treated, and that too by 
parents, with a distance and severity which would be regarded as 
monstrous now. Even wise Samuel Johnson sets it down as a 
special mark of weakness that one of his friends had his little 
people too much about him ; and Locke, in his celebrated treatise 
on Education, praises “a prudent and kind mother” who was. 
forced to whip her little daughter eight times the same morning, 
adding that “had she stopped at the seventh whipping, she had. 
spoiled her child for ever.” We think that quite Ha we have 
heard this execrable story quoted with approval. 

The hold on his people thus gained in early youth, Wesley did 
his best to retain. Our author gives an account of the decisions 
es in the Conference, or annual Parliament of the 

ety, for the ten years ending in 1763, from which it is 
lain that the most inquisitorial search into the details of daily 
ife was submitted to without resistance or complaint. Every 
member of the communion is ex to meet weekly in the: 
bands, each consisting of ten or twelve persons, and to converse 


age on his spiritual state with an appointed class-leader. 


he ticket of membership is renewed every quarter, and is with- 
held from those whose walk is irregular. This system is the very 
essence of Methodism, and unless a be admitted into 


bands, he is in fact no Methodist at all. “Should we insist 
everywhere on the band rules,” it is asked, “ particularly that 
relating to ruffles?” “Answer: By all means. Give no 
tickets to any till they have left them off. Read in every 
society the ‘Thoughts concerning Dress,’” that being one of 
Wesley’s countless publications of which we shall have more to. 
say presently. ‘To his sumptuary laws he admitted no exception. 
In 1765 he met with one Grace Paddy of Redruth, who was 
“convinced of sin, converted to God, and renewed in love, 
within twelve hours”; but alas! she could not lay aside “a. 
large glittering necklace,” and so was put out of membership. 
To his itinerant preachers he was a hard taskmaster ind 
“Who of you drinks water?” he asks in 1755. “Why not? 
Who rises at four? Why not? Who fasts on Friday? Wh 
not? Who has not four meals a-day? . . . Who recomme 
books? Kingswood School? Who is never idle? 
or take no snuff? Tobacco? Drams?” A woman, as he rightly 
olds, ought not, in general, to marry without her mts’ con- 
sent. But this was not enough. Persons contemplating matri- 
mony should consult the brethren as to the wisdom of their 
choice. And herein, to do him justice, Wesley was —S 
been foolish to praetise himself. 
ost his bright Miss Sophy in i asking the formal 
opinion of the t the ll his Minutes of 
Conference bear the stamp of the same meddling, prying, over- 
weening temper. One here and there is shrewd and worth. 
remembering, such as “ Rarely spend above an hour at a time in. 
conversing with any one.” Others are ly unreasonable or 
capricious, such as his diatribe against the use of tea, and diree- 
tions like the following :—“ What is it best to take after 
reaching ?” “‘Answer: Lemonade; candied o ora 
ittle soft, warm ale. But egg and wine isdownright poison. And 
so are late suppers.” Let one thing, however, be recorded to his 
honour. He truckled to the favourite vices of no man. Every 
village on the Cornish and Northumbrian coasts wherein he 
ministered was at that time a mere nest of smugglers; yet “a 
smuggler,” he declares, “is a thief of the first order. . . 
not any one of those prate about religion.” Bribery at elections, 
also, was to be —— especially at Grimsby and St. Ives; 
these towns being doubtless the Bridgewater or Totness of a cen- 


ago. 

At the end of the transactions of ev , Mr. Tyerman 
enumerates the books Wesley wrote or publi in the course of 
it. Their name is legion. Besides his Journal, which appeared 
in several instalments, and his Sermons, which still comprise the 
standard of orthodoxy in the sect, he sent forth volumes eno 

to form a library of = a miscellaneous character. An elaborate 
Commentary on the New Testament, a less satisfactory one on 
the Old; Biographies of sainted servant girls like Jane Cooper ; 
Grammars of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and English Languages; | 
Schoolboy Classics edited for Kingswood; “‘ Directions concern- 
ing Pronunciation and Gesture”; a Compendium of Logic, a 
English Dictionary—all decently executed and grown 
obsolete long since, except a certain medical treatise ¢tlled 
“ Primitive Physick,” by which, set forth in a cheap an 
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f f his less educated disciples persist in d ing the 
‘orm, some of his es in dosing them- 


selves to this day. We confess that we never -before 
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John Wesley’s motive for writing so much on such a variety of 
subjects, the rather as he could not fail to be aware that the bent 
of hi ius did not lie that way. Mr. Tyerman, however, 
makes the 1 matter quite clear. Every separate branch of the 
Society was to have its own collection of books, and these were 
to proceed from the founder’s pen. Preachers were to recommend 
(as we saw above) book-stewards to purchase his various publi- 
cations, all for the benefit of the common fund. In one of his 
letters, that to the Stewards at Manchester in 1753, Wesley 
discusses the matter in a plain businesslike tone, and on no topic 
are his complaints louder than when he suspects apathy or irre- 
rity in this res “Recommend,” he writes, “ the Notes 
on the Old Testament in good earnest. Lvery society, as a society, 
should subscribe.” “Carry books with you every round. Exert 
yourselves in this. Be not ashamed. Be not weary.” Just as 
at ecclesiastical Visitations, soon after the Reformation, it was the 
universal custom to inquire whether each church had a copy of 
the Bible in the largest volume, so did he take care that his two 
Commentaries vary wel Cooper’s Life at the very least should be 
kept at every preaching station. We impute to him no blame for 
thus providing for the corporate maintenance of the Society he 
called into existence. All he asked for himself, when he asked 
anything, was the defraying of some trifling incidental expenses 
for pure love’s sake; “threepence for a lash for Mr. Wesley’s 
whip,” or “a shilling for his dinner,” as may still be read in some 
old circuit accounts. For the rest, he enjoyed his Fellowship, 
“which supplies me with all, and more than I want,” up to the 
period of his ill-starred marriage, and maintained the set purpose 
of dying without being worth ten pounds in the world. 
e close this brief outline of some of the main points suggested 
by Mr. Tyerman’s second volume by ootep on the gradual change 
roduced by time and circumstances in Wesley’s relation to the 
hureh of England. His biographer defers till his third and con- 
cluding volume the formal discussion of a subject for which he has 
a wholesome and instinctive aversion. What he is obliged to say 
as yet tasks very severely his desire to be candid and honest. The 
fact is that, disobedient as the Methodists may be in this matter 
to their founder's earnest exhortations, his own conduct therein 
was not a little shifting and uncertain, especially when contrasted 
with his brother's firmness and life-long consistency. His earliest 
design was to proclaim the Gospel in districts confessedly dark 
and neglected. He then ventured into places where “the grand 
old doctrine of justification by faith only” was not supposed to 
be taught according to the precision of the Lutheran definition. 
Afterwards the question arose whether the parish of a diligent and 
godly minister shall be invaded by hisitinerants? Wesley decided 
in the affirmative, for reasons so slight in themselves that they 
bespeak a foregone conclusion. Indeed he had by this time come 
to think “ that a constant change of teachers is best.” “1 know, 
were I myself to preach one whole year in one place, I should preach 
both myself and most of my congregation asleep.” Rousing ser- 
mons he judged to be everything; pastoral intercourse, systematic 
instruction, familiar sympathy between the priest and his people, 
as nothing in comparison. Accordingly,in the Methodist Con- 
nexion the quarterly rota of each circuit’s services is so constructed 
that the same man shall seldom officiate oftener than twice or 
thrice at the same place; itinerant ministers change their circuits 
every three years at the furthest. Hence it follows that, in neigh- 
bourhoods where Wesleyanism and its offshoots have taken root, 
the ablest and most earnest clergymen cannot secure an audience, 
save for a very brief space; the thirst for novelty absorbs every 
higher feeling. A St. Just miner was lately asked what he would 
do if he was as rich as Squire ——, the local Croesus. His reply was 
prompt and decisive; he would have “ figgy pudding every day, 
and a new preacher every Sunday.” This is the very ideal of 
Methodism. Yet One greater than Wesley has = ¥ ed better 
for His followers than that they should spend their time in 
telling or hearing some new thing. 
We trust that Mr. Tyerman will append a good index to his 
third volume. Amidst such a multiplicity of details as he lays 
before us, it is very difficult to recover a reference once lost. 


WYATT’S LECTURES ON FINE ART AT CAMBRIDGE.* 


Sz DIGBY WYATT has won by hard work a right to the 
distinction of “Slade Professor of Fine Art” at Cambridge. 
Few men have accumulated so large a mass of knowledge, and 
very few command so great a facility of utterance. ‘he art 
libraries of the country bear witness to the wide range of his 
studies, and in like manner the Lectures now published show a 
mind familiar, Caingh reading, travelling, and professional work, 
with well nigh all that has been written, together with a large 
part of what has been actually achieved. Indeed the Professor's 
young hearers may have felt their breath taken away by the in- 
tellectual batteries brought to bear upon the benches. These 
pages are overcharged. It may be feared that none but the 
strongesé constitutions could sustain rapid marches from China to 
Cornhill, from Corinth to Cambridge ; that only a few among the 
clearest of intellects could pass without confusion over thousands 
of years intervening between the building of pyramids and the 
erection of Great Exhibitions ; that even among careful chronolo- 
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gists only a minority could preserve in due sequence a multitude 
of art celebrities who range from Tubal Cain to Cellini, from 
Dedalus to John Gibson, from Belzoni to Mr. Layard, from 
Vitruvius to Mr. Ruskin. Yet qualified persons may exist who 
will feel themselves competent to accompany the lecturer in his 
arduous career. And the reward, according to the effort made, 
will be the possession of a larger mass of material bearing on the 
history, theory, and practice of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, than has ever before been brought within the compass of 375 
clearly printed 3. 

At the outset it is right to acknowledge that the somewhat 
onerous conditions of the bequest have been conscientiously 
carried out. Mr. Slade, in endowing the Chair, stipulated that the 
Professors should “deliver a course of not less than twelve 
Lectures on the History, Theory, and Practice of the Fine Arts, or 
of some section or sections of them, and that no Lecture should be 
twice delivered. That the Lectures should be delivered in full 
Term, and should be open to all members of the University, free of 
charge.” With what praiseworthy zeal the Cambridge Professor 
entered on his duties may be judged from the following words in 
the Introductory Lecture :-— 

It being my earnest desire to give the fullest development to the bounteous 
intentions of the Founder of this Chair, 1 propose (at any rate expei- 
mentally, and subject to the approbation of any authorities upon whom I 
may be dependent) not only, as I am bound to do, to open the Lectures “ to 
all members of the University, free of charge,” but to any ladies or gentle- 
men si the town or neighbourhood who may honour me with their 
attendance. 


That ladies should have the privilege of informing their intellects 
and refining their tastes gratis is a concession to the rights of 
women which in Cambridge—the University which first included 
females in “ middle-class examinations ”—is likely especially to be 
appreciated. The lecturer proceeds to show why his hearers, and 
indeed why all people holding positions in society or in the State, 
should make themselves acquainted with at least the elementary 
principles of art :— 

I am bound [says the 
subject of architecture I once even heard Lord Palmerston talk an amount 
of nonsense of which, if he had probably thought s¢riously for a few 
minutes, he could only have felt himself ashamed. When great men set 
such an example, little ones are too apt to follow and exaggerate it, Ifthe 
institution of Slade Professorships should in anywise tend to diminish the 
number of such rash critics, it will have done much for the profession of 
art; and I can only trust that such a result may to some extent at least 
attend the exertions of my colleagues and myself. 


As the Professor “even heard Lord Palmerston talk an amount 
of nonsense” incredible and pernicious, he perhaps not unreason- 
ably takes it for granted that his young hearers are equally igno- 
rant. Hence, in kind condescension, these Lectures assume an 
elementary form; they teach what is known or ought to be 
known. Still it has often been found that art-Professors, when 
versed in what they profess to teach, such as Fuseli, Flaxman, 
Leslie, and others, cannot even to a class of tiros speak out the 
experience of a life without throwing new lights upon old themes. 
And so possibly the Cambridge Professor, in treading a beaten 
track, leads his followers along pleasant paths, the byways and 
broadways of history, with episodes in the form of speculation 
and side glances at contemporary art. It would appear that 
recipients of Slade endowments are permitted one privilege denied 
to the lecturers at the Royal Academy, that of handling their 
contemporaries. The liberty is obviously not unattended with 
inconvenience, but our author nicely escapes all difficulty by 
assuaging criticism with kindliness, In fact the number of 
compliments scattered through these pages cannot but endear the 
volume to a large proportion of our living artists and art-critics. 
History indeed 1s brought down to the latest moment. Thus art- 
students in Cambridge need scarcely turn to a daily paper even to 
know what King Cole is doing. Everybody will rejoice to learn 
that the immediate past is good, and that the coming future will 
not disappoint the most sanguine expectations; at home “we 
yet enjoy the honour of having a Foley labouring amongst us, 
and the younger genius of Woolner may yet be considered to have 
a brilliant future before it.” Then, turning to the Continent, we 
have, “through the energy and ability of Signor Salviati,” the 
felicity of seeing “ the fires of Murano alight, and the Venetian 
art-workman of the nineteenth century no less skilful than his 
ancestor of the sixteenth.” Students are thus agreeably led to 
the threshold of art both ancient and modern, yet possibly, as the 
course of instruction progresses, the critical intellect may have to 
submit to a more serious strain. 

Indeed Sir Digby Wyatt’s well-known archeological resources 
have scarcely as yet, in this opening course, been brought into play. 
Turning, however, to Lectures on the “ History” and the 
“ Theory” of Architecture, the reader will find each page as full 
as it can hold of accustomed data, ‘Tolerably well done are the 
passages which treat of the relation in which architecture stands 
to outward nature and inward mind; to external circumstances of 
climate, physical geography, &c., on the one hand, and to internal 
conditions of individuals, races, and natious, on the other. Mr. 
Fergusson and others have traversed the same ground. Still even 
persons well versed in the literature of the subject will recognise 
in the pages before us independence, and some originality. Yet, 
reverting to the rise of classic styles, it may not be altogether 
easy to accept the account here rendered. ‘The Professor would 
have his hearers believe that the Doric and Ionic orders originate 
distinctly from the two races who inhabited Greece, and the fusion of 
which upon its soil led to much of the power and greatness of that God-like 


Professor] to confess that upon the 
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on the one hand, the Pelasgic, believed to be 

ree sialon, one before the war of Troy, over Etruria and Asia 
Minor, as well as Greece ; and, on the other, the Doric race, whose first 
distinctive appearance of a race of builders may be traced to something 
like 700 years B.C. Sparta constituted the headquarters of the Doric, 
‘Arcadia of the Ionic. In Athens the races seem to have been nearly 
equally mixed, and in other States they dwelt together, peaceably, but 
rarely losing altogether their national characteristics, in varying pro- 
portions. e Pelasgi may be regarded as the parent of Etruscan archi- 
tecture and of all those monuments in ancient architecture of which the 
spiral is the peculiar characteristic, &c. 
‘We presume that no course of lectures on art could be deemed 
complete without a sentence thrown in, bg even at random, on 
ethnology. The Cambridge class is certainly let off easily ; instead 
of the Professor's audience being bored by a vast mass of baseless 
conjecture, a few words convey tersely, though possibly not cor- 
rectly, all that the occasion seemed to call for. Speaking for our- 
selves, we can only say how thankful we should have been in years 

t, when beating about the cities of Etruria or wandering on the 
plain of Athens, to have held at command in a side pocket the 
above brief e which settles, on the authority of a University 
Professor, the thousand and one perplexities which beset the 
archeology of Etruria and Ancient Greece. Perhaps it is a little 
discouraging to find that in Athens the races were “ nearly 
equally mixed,” thus making, it may be feared, analysis difficult 
and collective results confused; yet it is no small comfort to find 
the Pelasgi—a race often kindly ready to come to the rescue in 
archeological dilemmas—“ spreading, even before the war of Troy, 
over Etruria and Asia Minor, as well as Greece.” We imagine 
the Professor’s researches will render obsolete much that has been 
written by other archeologists. For example, turning to the 
treatise which happens to be nearest on the shelf, “ Ethnology 
from an Architectural Point of View,” by Mr. Fergusson, it is 
found needful to modify, if not to obliterate, the statement that 
“but for archeology we should hardly know that the Pelasgi and 
Etruscans were of a race not only absolutely distinct from that of 
the Greeks and Romans, but were far more nearly allied to the Tura- 
nian or Semitic races.” We imagine that a Slade Professor given 
to profound historic inquiry might discover, in the Slade bequest 
to the British Museum, some early specimens of glass, to throw 
light upon Phoenician and other art races which in early and 
almost prehistoric times dwelt on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
It is obvious that mere names of races are worthless when not 
identified with acts and deeds. Teachers, however, who take a 
rapid bird’s-eye view of the whole earth and all that is therein 
must not impede the intellectual progress of their hearers by 
stopping at trifles. A broad chart of universal knowledge fulfi 
its purpose when it rounds off boldly one or two hemispheres and 
afew of the chief continents. The exigencies are so inexorable 
that the entire territory occupied by Gothic cathedrals is marked 
in this universal gazetteer by only a few lines. 


A Professor of the fine arts, it is evident, can never be at a loss 
for an idea, No sooner has he finished with primitive races and 
archologic remains than he may turn to nature or appeal to his 
own intuitions. The lecturer deems “metaphysical fogs” un- 
profitable ; he seems to prefer certain “heroic stages of a nation’s 
progress,” ‘when the hearts of men are throbbing with instincts 
of self-preservation,” and a chosen few “have been enabled to 
preserve from entire extinction the sacred fire,” while “ the hurri- 
canes of faction and the storms of war were raging from every 
point of the a as though bent upon nothing less than total 
eclipse.” The lecturer rightly believes that rhetoric will be 
more pleasing to his hearers than philosophy; still certain pro- 
found passages prove that metaphysics, even in the most abstract 
of formulas, are excluded merely ont of kind consideration for 
* the tender intellects of theclass. A page, however, is spared for 
“a popular explanation of the terms subjective and objective,” and 
cursory reference is made to “the ‘ego’ and ‘non-ego,’ the I and 
non I of Kart, Hégel, Schlégel, and Fichté.” We here copy the 
three accents carefully, because we would not willingly garble names 
held by the author in metaphysical reverence. But “ the present 
being scarcely a fitting occasion for the discussion of those more 
complicated significations which have been attributed to the 
terms, mainly by German metaphysicians,” the Professor puts 
into plain English garb, not always perhaps of the simplest Saxon, 
a few elementary principles or axioms. The following opening 
sentence to the History of Sculpture is a favourable specimen :— 
“ The broadest definition which may be given of the art of sculp- 
ture consists in describing it as a means whereby the emotion of 
pleasure can be conveyed to the intellect through man’s fashioning 
of solid form into images at his will.” The Professor leads us to 
infer that he is a disciple of the Baconic philosophy, of course a 
little improved; and thus we may accept the “ Tecatient defi- 
nition” of sculpture yet attempted as something more than 
a Our author in fact seems quite as fond of Byron as of 

on. 


Sir Digby Wyatt becomes somewhat eloquent whenever art can 
be associated with lovely forms in outward nature, with poetic 
aspects of surrounding landscape, with principles in the human 
mind, with the condition of nations, or the general progress of 
civilization. And beyond doubt the influence of art on the public 
‘at large lies in these ne relations. It must be confe that 
few persons qualifications so varied and apt for the per- 


formance of the arduous duties imposed by the Slade bequest as 
the hard-working architect and truth-seeking student who holds 
in review are inci-. 


the Chair, The defects of the volume 


dent to haste, not to lack of power; we look for the sequel to 
supply the accurate details, the finishing touches, which decking 
and impromptu “ sketch ” naturally wants, 


GLAISHER’S TRAVELS IN THE AIR.* 


(Pee balloon was invented and has been largely used in France. 
It is familiar to ourselves as 2 means of popular amusement, 
and its scientific value nas been chiefly shown in England, while 
its military importance has been conclusively demonstrated in the 
siege of Paris. Although great improvement has been effected in. 
the construction and ment of balloons, and their rise and 
fall can be regulated with “agg, they are, as regards lateral 
motion, entirely uncontrollable. The only way to me the in- 
fluence of a current of air is to rise above it or sink beneath it. 
England is, in truth, too small a country for satisfacto my aie 
ments in ballooning as at present carried on. Mr. Glaisher chose 
Wolverhampton as the place from which he ascended on account 
of its central situation, but in an hour or two he was always 
compelled to descend. Whatever part of England he might 
start from, in one hour he might be over the sea; and ' if 
he had been during this time above the clouds, ignorant 
whether his motion had been at the rate of two or three 
or of seventy or eighty miles an hour, he must descend beneath 
them, and then his power would be gone. Having parted with 
his ballast to ascend, he would now have parted with his gas 
also.’ He could not ascend again, and thus, whether his fears were 
well founded or not, the series of observations would be limited. 
Far better could such experiments be made in France, or on a 
continent; “and I earnestly trust,” says Mr. Glaisher, “that the 
country to which we owe the balloon will utilize yet more her 
great invention for increase of knowledge.” It would be strange, 
he thinks, if that generous and intelligent nation, which has 
placed so admirable an instrument at the disposal of the learned 
of all countries, should be behindhand in its use. Certainly 
France, during the last few months, has not been behindhand in 
the use of the balloon, although M. Gambetta and his colleagues 
and assistants could not be accurately described as learned men. 
The account which M. Flammarion has written of his own 
aérial voyages is prefaced by the statement that “for the finest 
and most productive series of scientific expeditions into the atmo- 
sphere we are indebted to James Glaisher, Fellow of the Royal 
ociety.” The invention of ballooning belongs to the era of 
scientific and intellectual activity which preceded the French 
Revolution of 1789. Men whose early years were occupied with 
philanthropic aspirations lived to experience the miseries first of 
anarchy and afterwards of despotism, and to inflict or endure the 
evils of bankrupt commerce, desolated fields, and slaughtered 
population. ‘Upon intellectual ruin a hero of the sword raised 
the false glory of war.” It would have been well if Frenchmen 
in general could have been guided by M. Flammarion six months 
ago, and could have preferred aerial triumphs to terrestrial 
aggrandizement. The dangers of ballooning are probably less 
than those of a at sea or of boats on rivers, but it is to be re- 
membered that balloons are carefully built and equipped, and 
are managed by men who to natural aptitude unite great ex- 
perience in this kind of work. One of the most important 
cautions that can be given to the aéronaut is to avoid filling the 


} balloon quite full, and to leave its lower part, or tail, open. The 


body of the balloon is formed of long gores of strong silk or 
indiarubber cloth, sewn or cemented together, and covered with 
varnish, to make them as impermeable as possible. The summit 
of the balloon is enclosed by a wooden hoop of about one foot in 
diameter. In this hoop the valve for letting out the gas is fixed. 
A rope by which this valve is worked through the balloon, 
and comes out of the opening in the tail and reaches down to the 
car. A net of tolerably close meshes is attached to the hoop, and 
envelopes the whole of the upper portion of the balloon. To this 
net the car is attached. The principal cords of the net are knotted 
to a horizontal wooden circle, or hoop, nearly two yards wide, 
from which are suspended six or eight ropes terminating in stro: 
iron hooks. Six or eight more ropes, spun into the wicker-wor 
of the car, and passing through the bottom ofit, where they cross, 
rise to a little height above the borders of the car, and have 
their extremities provided with stout metallic loops corresponding 
to the hooks of the ropes suspended from the circle. When those 
loops are passed over the hooks the aéronauts take their places in the 
car, and abandon themselves to the ascensional force of the balloo 
and the currents of the atmosphere. When there is no violent win 
blowing at the surface of the earth, the most agreeable method 
is to ascend slowly and gradually. ‘This is particularly no 

in scientific expeditions, in order to allow the thermometer and 
hygrometer time to give proper and trustworthy indications, This 
result may be obtained by weighting the balloon exactly, so that 
at the surface of the ground just before starting it has nearly the 
same weight as its own volume of air. It usually rises in an 
oblique direction under the combined influence of the vertical 
ascensional force and the direction of the wind. A balloon descends 
of its own accord as soon as it has reached the point to which its 
ascensional force at first carries it. Although it is — of 
two envelopes of silk stuff, it is not completely impermeable, and, 


* Travels in the Air. By James Glaisher, F.R.S., Camille Flammarion, 
W. de Fonvielle, and Gaston Tissandier. Edited by James Glaisher, F.R.S. 
London: Richard Bentley. 1871. : 
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besides this, its lower or neck is always open. When the 
solar warmth causes the gas to dilate, some of it escapes from 
below. Again, when the atmosphere cools in the evening the 
balloon shrinks somewhat, and, occupying a smaller volume, be- 
comes a little heavier than before. It therefore descends naturally 
towards the earth. A clever aéronaut rarely touches the valve- 
rope, except indeed to open the valve yey wd when he descends 
for good. He should be able to keep the balloon at a given height 
by means of a judicious management of his ballast. A single 
handful of ballast quietly let out causes a considerable rise. 

The voyages of Mr. Glaisher are described with an abundance 
of scientific observation which, although highly valuable, is 
rather heavy reading. The voyages of the French aéronauts will 

robably be found the most attractive portion of this volume, 
 oeree they tell more of the voyagers and of the world beneath 
them, and less of the working of the instruments which they 
carried in the car. The first voyage of M. Gaston Tissandier is 
one of the most interesting of the series, because it was made 
above the sea. The balloon started from Calais, and the wind 
carried it towards the middle of the German Ocean. The 
aéronaut Duruof and his companions saw the danger of this course. 
They thought of their predecessor Deschamps, who, to esca 
a similar danger, opened the valve of his balloon, fell heavily on 
the sea-shore, and was nearly killed. They thought also of the 
first aéronaut, Pilitre de Rozier, who was killed by the burning 
of his balloon, near Calais. But the splendid panorama which 
unrolled itself before their eyes dispelled the sense of danger. 
They had attained a height of 5,900 feet. To their left lay the 
town of Calais, with its busy population looking like a family of 
ants. Below them was spread the sea, like a vast field of emerald. 
A legion of fleecy clouds sailed along between the balloon and the 
sea; while above them were other violet-coloured clouds, sus- 
pended at a great height in the air. “ How could fear or any such 
emotion find place in our thoughts when such novel and marvel- 
lous scenes were before us?” ‘The voyagers looked for the coast 
of England, but it was hidden by an immense veil of leaden- 
coloured cloud. Raising their eyes to discover where this cloud- 
wall terminated, they perceived above it a greenish layer like that 
of the surface of the sea, and soon they descried upon it a little 
black spot the size of a walnut-shell. Fixing their eyes upon it 
intently, this little moving spot turned out to be a ship, sailing 
upside-down upon an ocean in the sky. In a few moments a 
steamer made its appearance. It was the image of the boat from 
Dover to Calais, and by the aid of a telescope they could /distin- 
guish smoke coming out of the funnel. Then two or three other 
vessels came upon the scene, and added to the wonder of this 
magic sea projected into the air by a fantastic effect of mirage. 
The jetty of Calais is now no larger than a lucifer-match, and 
the splendour of the spectacle around them cannot keep the 
voyagers from observing the unfortunate direction of their course. 
But they now cast their eyes towards the lower clouds, and 
observe to their astonishment that they are moving towards 
Calais. Whilst they at the height of 5,249 feet are sailing 
towards the north-east, these clouds which they passed through 
at the height of 1,969 feet are travelling in the opposite direction 
towards the south-west. ‘We can continue our excursion over 
the sea,” says Duruof, “ and we can return to shore again when- 
ever we like.” After having in an hour’s voyage accomplished 
seven leagues over the sea, they ceased to ad out any more 
ballast, and the balloon soon sank within the influence of the 
landward breeze. They passed over the town of Calais, and 
Tissandier recognised his brother among a crowd, and they after- 
wards spoke to some ts, who told them that they were on 
the road to Boulogne. One of the ts endeavoured to catch 
at the depending guide-rope, but as they did not wish to come 
down, Duruof told Tissandier to throw out some ballast. In his 
inexperience he emptied an entire sack, and the consequence was 
that they rose rapidly to a height of 5,900 feet, and found them- 
selves suddenly enveloped in clouds so dense and so opaque, that 
they could no longer see the balloon, and scarcely recognised each 
other. Since early morning nothing had passed their lips. They 
now ate a chicken and drank a bottle of wine. The clouds seemed 
to be getting thinner, but they still hid the earth from sight. The 
sun —_ + below the western horizon, red as a disc of fire. A 
thousand brilliant rays illuminate the sky, and throw the shadow 
of the balloon upon the clouds. They are formed of immense 
white heaps, no | like light vapour, but rather moun- 
tains of snow. Dark shades lie among their mysterious 
Tavines, and give an imposing aspect to the vast undulations 
of this fairy world. here can they be now? Their 
companion Barret draws their attention to a kind of vague 
murmur which he hears below the clouds. A continuous and 
melodious sound reaches their ears, but it is also terrible. Can 
it be the ocean ? 
through the clouds and perceive below them not towns and 
villages and green country, but an immense expanse of sea. But 
the landward breeze which has saved them once still blows and 
wafts them towards a cape. Still it is doubtful whether the 
balloon will reach this cape or pass to seaward of it. All were 
silent in this solemn moment, and kept their eyes fixed upon the 
lighthouse which rises on the — of the cape. Suddenly 
Duruof utters a cry of joy, and, pulling the valve-rope, the balloon 
sinks nearly upon the surface of the waves. At the same moment 
the anchor is thrown out, it strikes on a sandhill and the balloon 
rolls over on its side. Some men come to help, whom is 


Maillard, sub-guardian of the Gris-nez lighthouse. The balloon 


| 


was secured, and thus Tissandier safely finished his perilous first 
voyage, within a few hundred yards of the spot where the first 
aéronaut, Pilitre de Rozier, was dashed to pieces on the rocks nearly 
a century ago. A touch of absurdity was given to a solemn scene 
by the appearance of a custom-house officer, who demanded pass- 
ports of the aéronauts, and searched the car of the balloon for 
smuggled goods. 

The descriptions of Mr. Glaisher’s voyages, in which he fre- 
— ascended to the height of six or seven miles, produce upon 

e reader’s mind a feeling something like that which may have 
been awakened by the descriptions of the voyages of Sir Francis 
Drake and other early navigators, who found their way into the 
vast and unknown ocean which lies beyond America. Perhaps 
the picture of “Mr. Glaisher insensible at the height of seven 
miles,” which embellishes the cover of this book, will be the 
strongest inducement to open it. We can only regret that so 
interesting and valuable a record of aérial enterprise should be 
published in a bulky and inconvenient shape. But perhaps the 
size of the book was regulated by that of its numerous and 
beautiful illustrations. “The empty vast and wandering air” 
has been made to furnish upwards of one hundred different repre- 
sentations of itself, which will affect the reader’s mind more pro- 
foundly than eloquent description. “The sceptre of the night is 
held by Jupiter,” is the title of one of the most impressive of these 
pictures of space and silence. Parents who do not wish their boys 
- become aéronauts had better keep this book out of their 

ouses, 


CLERK'S OSSIAN.* 

HATEVER brawls disturbed the world of literature about 

the great fundamental question of “ authenticity,” all men 
agreed in the admission that “ Ossian’s poems ” were full of grand, 
beautiful, and noble thoughts, uttered in language becoming their 
high merit. Surely, then, these volumes are a fitting shrine for 
such a treasure. guage fails us when we attempt to describe 
the high artistic merit adtotel in the structure of these volumes, 
and we are driven to the adoption of an expression which 
has a meaning less from its own merit than from its frequent 
use by the king, priest, and prophet of British bibliography, 
Frognall Dibdin. After this standard we pronounce the volumes 
“ voluptuous,” as affording examples of every quality which the 
bibliomaniac pursues and enjoys. ‘They are “ tall,” they are amply 
margined, with anoble fulness of space throughout. By apparently 
accurate and skilful study a suitable gradation of type has been 
adjusted to the several literary elements—pica for the text, long- 
primer for the old translation in the foot-note, and bourgeois for the 
rubrics. The paper is as much the book’s own as its printing— 
thick and soft, but firm, with the faintest creamy tinge to give 
warmth to its whiteness. It is a positive pleasure to cut up such 
a book and see the leaves sever before the ivory blade with a faint 
ripple, glad as it were to disclose the mysteries hidden within their 
folds. How different from that last importation out of Germany or 
France, with its slatternly paper garment, its tough edges seamed 
with threads that tear the vitals out of the letter-press, and positive 
boulders of flint sticking grittily on the surface of the rough mot- 
tled paper! ‘Then the boarding. There is no inarticulate vagrant 
moulding or tinsel gilding, but quadrilateral bands, broad and 
clean cut, with one small central disc, appropriately decorated 
with the knotted ornament of the old sculptured stones of Scot- 
land. It would be painful to exchange the severe and symmetrical 
simplicity of this drapery, temporary though it be, even for tawnv 
morocco or liver-coloured russia. 

So much in homage to the external or corporeal part. Now for 
the spirit of life-within. This, to any one who expects to be sup- 
plied from the fountains of recent scholarship in Celtic literature . 
and archeology, will provide a aig we an unpleasant sur- 
prise—as when you find you have been talking confidentially to 
the wrong man, or have gone to dine at the wrong house. What 
is this? Are we indeed thrown back sixty years into the thicket 
of pottering twaddle that sprouted up in and around the “ Report 
of the Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland appointed to 
inquire into the Nature and Authenticity of the Poems of Ossian ” ? 
For all that his “ Dissertation on the Authenticity of the Poems of 
Ossian” at the beginning of volume i. imports, its author need 
have had no more recent or more learned material before him. The 

erm of quar-el in the great literary contest to which this book refers 
so far passed out of memory that it requires to be briefly told. 
Perhaps every reader knows that James Macpherson published in 
the English language the work which he called the Poems of Ossian, 
and professed to have translated from the Gaelic, or from that form 
of the Celtic language spoken in the Highlands of Scotland. Some 
people said they were entirely composed by Macpherson himself; 
others, that they were the substance of certain bald and stupid 
legends which he had inflated into Both classes of ques- 
tioners desired to see the manuscript of the original, or to know 
where and how it had been known as literary matter in Gaelic. 
Macpherson readily consented to show the manuscript. According 
to a story told in the Dissertation at the beginning of these 
volumes, it was for some time in the hands of a bookseller for ex- 
hibition, but nobody looked at it. At last Macpherson—harder 


* The Poems of Ossian in the Original Gaelic. With a Literal Transla- 
tion into English, and a Dissertation on the Authenticity of the Poems, by 
the Rev. Archibald Clerk, Minister of the Parish of Kilmalie ; together with 
the English Translation by Macpherson, 2 vols, Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood & Sons. 
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it would by his zealous friends than by his enemies 
pashed, sullen, an nothing, and answer no questions. 
When he died he left behind him a modern manuscript of the 
ms in Gaelic, and a thousand Bey to meet the expense of 
its publication. Now was the ianic world divided into two 
rties. By the one it was maintained that this was a transcript 
of an ancient manuscript ; by others, that it was a translation of 
Macpherson’s English into Gaelic. 

One thing is distinct. No ancient manuscript had been found. 
when the Highland Society made their inquiry in 1805, and none 
has been found since. But people here and there in the Highlands 
talked of having seen manuscripts, and their babble is repeated 
in these volumes; as, for instance, when the Laird of Strath- 
mashie says:—“In the year 1760 I had the pleasure of accom- 

ying my friend Mr. Macpherson during some parts of his 
ourney in search of the poems of Ossian. I assisted him in col- 
lecting them, and transcribed from old MSS. by far the greatest 

of those pieces he has published ” (Dissertation, p. viii.). Or 
take the words of another :—“ When he returned from his tour 
through the West Highlands and Islands he came to my house in 
Bre-Badenoch. I inquired the success of his journey, and he 

uced several volumes small octavo, or rather | uodecimo, 
Ping the poems of Ossian and of other bards” (ibid. ix.). The wise 
thought these and other like testimonies insufficient in their day, 
and the reverend gentleman who brings them up after a lapse of 
more than sixty years fails to see that they are far more worth- 
less now, when Celtic literature is in active revival, digging up 
ancient Celtic manuscripts here and there—but no poems of Ossian 
among them. 

There are some topics, such as the Hierarchy of the Druids, and 
the Colleges of Bards who carefully from century to century 
examined and corrected the records of the achievements of Celtic 
heroes, which are now tacitly dropped by ordinary mortals into 
the region of the fabulous, there to keep company with wolf- 
suckled Romulus, with Merlin and Hengist and Horsa. But to 
our reverend friend these institutions are matters as distinct and 
ge wy as the Bench of Bishops or the University of Oxford. 

the other hand, we miss—certainly with some wonder—a 
reference to the revelations of Reeves, Henthorn Todd, and other 
Celtic antiquaries, who have astonished the present generation by 
the light they have thrown on the ancient Celtic Church and the 
civil and social institutions of its period. Through writings older 
than any in Saxon literature, they profess to go back to the period 
= Fingal of Macpherson fought and reigned, and the bard 


Sahg of battles and the breath 

Of stormy war and violent death. 
Was it not worth while to reconcile these discoveries with the 
Ossianic literature if the two were reconcilable; and, if not, to 
prove that Ossian was the reality, and the discoveries of the Celtic 
scholars a delusion ? 

There seemed to be something so thorough and picturesque in 
such an instance of Rip Van Winkleism as to confer a peculiar 
interest on the whereabouts of the reverend author and editor, 
and we consulted a gazetteer to find where and what sort of place 
the parish of Kilmalie is. It would be less excusable to be 
ignorant of some of its features than of the parish itself, since it 
contains Ben Nevis, Loch Lochy, and other grand pieces of 
Highland scenery. The authority which tells us this as notes 
of the parish that “the extreme points, from north-west to south- 
east, are sixty miles distant from each other, and its breadth from 
north-east to south-west is not less than thirty miles.” We believe 
it was in this parish that an English family on a visit to a shoot- 
ing lodge, having prepared themselves on Sunday morning to go 
decorously to church, were informed that the parish church was 
just fifty miles off. If grand precipices, roaring torrents, and 
wild sea lochs would teach one Celtic archeology, the oppor- 
tunities of the minister of the parish of Kilmalie would have 
been brilliant, but in these prosaic days such learning is more 
successfully followed in the Bodleian and the British Museum, 

It should be told that the substance of the book consists of— 
first, the Gaelic version left for publication by Macpherson; 
secondly, Mr. Clerk’s translation of this version; and thirdly, 
Macpherson’s poems of Ossian. Thus, in the eyes of those 
who do not believe in the story of the original manuscripts, 
Maepherson’s English translated into Gaelic is retranslated 
into English by the editor. For any sins committed by him 
in this operation we may leave him to the castigation of his 
fellow-pundits. It is a curicus intellectual phenomenon that 
no man professing to be a Gaelic scholar ever performed a piece 
of work relating to that language which was not pronounced by 
all his brethren to be an exhibition of deplorable ignorance. 
The warfare ited, created is the more bitter a no interven- 
tion is i since no one can j tween the com- 
batants beers not himself a Gaelic Sond and no one can be 
a Gaelic scholar who has not been born and brought up in the 
Highlands. Our reverend editor clears off the arena as in- 
capables a considerable body of his brethren, though certainly 
with a suavity unusual in this kind of literature. Of the Gaelic 
Bible, selected as the criterion of good language by the Highland 
Society, he says :—“ It conforms to a most vitiated phonetic style 
of writing, following colloquial pronunciation in running two 
words together, and dropping subsidiary words without giving 
any sign of elision—and throughout it is written with great hae 
ness, different constructions of the same phrase being met with, 


not only in the same page, but in the same verse” (p. liv.). 


Perhaps there is something even more audacious in his saying, as 
he does of the great conjuror of the storm, “ Macpherson himself 
was not familiar with Gaelic ” 
From the externals of this kk, and the peculiar auspices 
under which it has come before the world, it would not surprise 
us if many people should take it for so: ing more than a 
gorgeous sepulchre, and if inquiries should be made after “the 
ms of Ossian.” It was said of Beau Nash that, if you stripped 
im naked and tossed him over London Bridge, you would meet 
him next day in the Mall in full-blown glory, with his laced 
waistcoat and his illustrious wig. So there are in the mental 
world some things more brilliant than substantial that yet are 
irrepressible, and revive after they have Bo eye 9 to be long dead 
and buried. Such are Celtic Druids, hh Bards, the 
Alphabet, the Great Pyramid, the innocence of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and the authenticity of Ossian’s poems. Had the late Mr. 
Buckle lived, it must have come within the sphere of his in- 
quiries to find the cycles at which such phenomena may be 
expected to recur, and, by his death ere he reached this point, 
a chapter is lost out of the psychological region of Positivism. 


THE LIFE OF BRUNEL.* 


ie might be objected at the outset to this work that it is not so 
much the Life of Brunel as an account of his erin 
which comprises fifteen of the seventeen chapters into which the 
book is divided, while the reminiscences of his private life are 
contained in a single too short chapter at the conclusion of the 
volume. Moreover, the professional part of the work, which thus 
forms the bulk of the whole, is not compiled in chronological 
order, but is arranged by subjects, railway works o dealt with 
in one set of chapters, steam navigation in another, soon ; and 
so we arrive at the account of the Saltash Bridge, which was 
one of Brunel’s later feats, before we hear anything about the 
construction of the Great Western steamship. It thus becomes 
somewhat difficult to trace out the order of his engineering de- 
velopment. Still the book is so well written that it seems 
almost hypercriticism to complain that it is not something 
different from what the author has given us. The accounts 
of the various works described appear to us to be com 
in a very happy mean between that technical minuteness of 
description which could only be properly appreciated by pro- 
fessional readers, and the superficial generalization which conveys 
the mere appearance of emg information ; while the brief 
memoir of the great engineer’s life which concludes the volume 
contains as much information ing him as it was perhaps 
possible for a son to give about a father, and is written in the best 
possible taste. Altogether this is one of the best and most in- 
teresting books that we have had the pleasure of reading for a 
long time. Mr. Brunel has raised in it an excellent memorial to 
his father, dealing with a worthy subject in a worthy manner. 
Isambard Kingdom Brunel, the caly son of the distinguished 
engineer Sir Marc Isambard Brunel, was born in 1806, and was 
indebted to his father not only for the inheritance of many natural 
gifts, but for a professional education such as few have been 
able to procure, including, as the author remarks, the example 
of his father’s habits of forethought and perseverance. It is 
common for parents to impute to their boys a taste for en- 
gineering if they happen to exhibit a fondness for handling 
a hammer and nails; but in Brunel’s case the turn of his 
mind appears to have been unmistakably indicated from early 
boyhood, and he displayed a remarkable talent for drawing even 
from four years old. He was educated at ee schools until, at 
the age of fourteen, he was sent to Paris for two years to 
mathematics and recover his knowledge of French, which had got 
trusty at school (his father was a Frenchman). At sixteen he 
entered his father’s office as assistant-engineer, just when the pro- 
ject for the Thames Tunnel first began to occupy the latter’s 
attention, and it was principally in connexion with work that 
young Brunel’s training was obtained. A better school could 
ly have been found. Water is the engineer’s chief enemy and 
difficulty in almost every kind of undertaking, and it need hardly 
be said that this was emphatically the case in the construction of 
the Thames Tunnel. This work was actually begun in 1825, and 
from that time until 1828, when progress was suspended owing to 
the failure of the shield and the irruption of the river into the 
tunnel, the younger Brunel was employed as assistant to his 
father, and was conspicuous in that capacity for his indefatigable 
energy and readiness of resource. He displayed too the quality, very 
rare in youth, for which he was wnat in after life, i 
able to do almost without sleep for many nights together during 
8 of the and occasion he 
i a high degree of courage presence of mind when 
the tunnel wan cheeusenel with destruction. 
The stoppage of the works in 1828 left Brunel tees ae scare 
wing 


sional occupation, and he wens — for the two followi 
years in scientific research ; his next professional being 
as a competitor in the designs tendered for the Clifton Suspension 
Bridge. Of twenty-two plans submitted, those of Brunel and four 
others were reserved for consideration; but Telford, the ref 
objecting to all of them, was invited to prepare a design himself 
Eve y, as his plan was not approved, a second competition 

* The Li Isambard Kingdom Brunel, Civil Engineer. Isambard 
Brunel, BCL of Lincoln’s Inn, Chancellor of the Dincese of Ely. London + 
Longmans & Co. 1870, 
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‘was invited, and on this occasion Telford himself a i with 
Brunel as a competitor, and Brunel’s design, which differed 
materially from that originally proposed, was chosen, and he was 
inted engineer to the trustees. This was in 1831, but 
works were not commenced until 1836 for want of funds 
(they wer afterwards, as is well known, suspended for many 
years from the same cause), and meanwhile Brunel had already 
risen to a leading position in the profession by having been ap~ 
inted engineer to one of the greatest railways in the country. 
The Great Western Railway Company was formed in 1832 for 
the construction of a railway from London to Bristol, chietly 
through the exertions of the principal merchants at the latter 
place ; and in the following year Brunel, who had obtained a local 
reputation from his connexion with the Clifton Bridge and the 
Bristol Dock improvements, was appointed engineer to the Com- 
pany, when he was only twenty-seven years old. Such rapid 
preferment is of course only possible in the infancy of a profes- 
sion. No amount of ability would wy | a@ young man up to so 
high a position in these days, when the higher posts in the profes- 
sion are more than filled by an abundance of experienced men. The 
same thing holds good in war. It is only when an army has to be 
newly created that men, unless they are Royal dukes, can make 
their way at once to the top of the crowd through the restrictions 
of routine. The Prussians entered on the present war with a com- 
pletely organized army, and so, notwithstanding the unexampled 
magnitude of the scale of fighting, hardly a single new name has 
come to the surface. In France, on the other hand, as happened 
in America, where a new army has to be formed, any man with 
courage and brains may hope to become a general. At the time 
when the Great Western Railway was set on foot the profession 
of civil engineering can hardly be said to have existed. One or 
two eminent men had appeared, but the school formed by the 
elder Stephenson was only then in course of being created. The 
short line from Stockton to Darlington—the first locomotive rail- 
way—had been opened eight years before, and the Manchester and 
Liverpool Railway in 1830, but the Bill for its extension to Lon- 
don by means of what we now know as the London and North- 
Western Railway did not pass through Parliament until after 
‘Brunel’s appointment had been made. It is hardly doubtful that 
the possession of great — and responsibilities in early age is 
favourable, if not absolutely necessary, to the development of 
genius. Nowadays an engineer, no matter how great his ability, 

ust perforce spend his youth, and probabl prime, in a 
subordinate capacity, employing his brains for the benefit of 
his superior; and, just as the policy and conduct of a Pitt 
is not to be looked for in a sexagenarian Premier who has 
worked his way | by a lifetime of political compromise and 
drudgery in subordinate posts, so it may be affirmed that the 
reappearance of an engineer with Brunel’s individuality and 
genius has now, in the more artificial state of the profession, be- 
come impossible. 

The establishment of the Great Western Railway Company 
was attended with the usual amount of obstruction and foolish cri- 
ticism from ignorant and superficially scientific men that marked 
the of other railway schemes, and the Act of Parliament 
was not obtained until the autumn of 1835; while the original 
project was mutilated by the substitution of Paddington as the 
terminus for the northern extremity of Vauxhall Bridge—a change 
due to the shortsighted opposition of metropolitan landowners, 
which, as in the case of all other lines stopping in the suburbs, has 
permanently impaired the utility of the railway, and diminished 
the convenience of travellers for all time. The same period of 
delay was of course a time of unremitting labour to the engineer and 
his staff, when Brunel’s power of undergoing fatigue and abstinence 
from sleep were as conspicuous as his diplomatic persuasiveness in 
overcoming the obstructiveness of landowners whose property was 
to be intersected by the line. The works of the line are too well 
known to be referred to in detail here ; they abundantly established 
Brunel’s position as an engineer of remarkable ability and origina- 
lity. The Great Western Railway, in fact, was at once adopted by 
the British public as one of the institutions of which the country 
might reasonably be proud. The idea, indeed, which Brunel had 
in view in laying out the line, of making it as straight and as 
level as possible throughout, concentrating “those changes of 
level which could not be avoided into short inclines to be worked, 
if necessary, by auxili wer” (p. 80), was no doubt a mis- 
taken one, and probably Brunel himself would afterwards have 
been the first to admit it. Subsequent experience has shown that 
moderate inclines do not in practice cause inconvenience or loss of 
power, while heavy gradients are very serious obstructions to traffic, 
and the application of auxiliary power is not readily feasible ; but 
this railway, although one of the first made in the kingdom, is 
still a monument of solid and original engineering, while the 
works are distinguished by a degree of taste in design usually 
absent from the productions of civil engineers. Brunel's genius 
was perhaps still more conspicuously displayed in the extensions of 
the line. The great bri at Chepstow and Saltash are, like all 
his designs, distinguished by entire ey of treatment and an 
admirable adjustment of means to end. The latter especially is, 
from its itude and ingenuity, perhaps the test engineering 
work in he while, notwithstanding the inherent ugliness 
of an iron tube, the whole work is yet not without a certain 
beauty of its own, The foundations of this bridge presented ex- 
traordinary difficulties, and, as usual with Brunel, were overcome 

methods which, if not. absolutely original, were almost so from 
modifications they underwent under his hands. Brunel’s 


wooden bridges alone would have made the reputation of any 
other engineer. He revelled in trussed girders, and his viaducts 
in South Devon and Wales, especially those at Ivy Bridge and 
Landore, are beautiful specimens of carpentry, where the arrange- 
ment and proportions of the trusses display his masterly appre- 
ciation of mechanical principles. 

A chapter of this work is devoted to the poe which twenty- 
five years ago used to be hotly discussed at every dinner-table 
in the country ; but the issues of the case were seldom clearly un- 
derstood, and the Commissioners certainly did not in their Report, 
elucidate them distinctly. It is indeed generally known that the 
narrow gauge was a purely accidental one, which probably no one 
would have seriously proposed as being the best possible width for 
the purpose in itself, while experience appears clearly to show that 
a wider gauge is more generally convenient for countries rich and 
populous enough to a agreat and quick traffic. But it is not 
 eaae-ry known that Brunel intended to give his travellers the 

enefit of the broad gauge by hanging his carriages between the 
wheels, like the carriages on common roads. They could then 
have been hung much lower, and the amount of oscillation, which 
is even now (owing to the broad gauge and continuous bearing of 
the road) less than on any other line, would have been sensibly 
diminished. But economical considerations prevailed, and the 
ordinary pattern of railway carriage was adopted, in order to 
diminish the train load. The practical supersession of the wide by 
the narrow gauge in the midland counties has not, however, been 
due to the relative merits of the two, but simply to the fact that 
Manchester and Birmingham have a Jarger trade than the West of 
England. Had the positions of the two gauges been reversed, 
then no doubt the broad gauge would have displaced the narrow, 
just as surely as it will now have eventually to give way to the 
latter. 

The South Devon Atmospheric Line is generally understood to 
have been Brunel’s great failure. It certainly occasioned a very 
large expenditure to the shareholders for the stationary engines 
and houses, and for the atmospheric pipe and apparatus connected 
with it along the fifteen miles between Exeter and Teignmouth, 
which apparatus had to be disposed of as old iron after a few 
months’ trial; and we think Brunel cannot be acquitted of rash- 
ness in launching the Company upon what was at best an experi- 
ment, and an experiment on a vast scale. Still, although this mode 
of propulsion proved a partial failure, from the impracticability 
of making the longitudinal valve on the top of the tube air-tight, 
it can hardly be said that this failure could have been reasonabl 
predicted beforehand. The atmospheric system does away with 
many of the inconveniences, and all the dangers, of railway 
travelling; and it offered a plausible expectation of introducing a 
large economy into working expenses, since it obviates the neces- 
sity for carrying about the motive power and the fuel which form 
so large a part of the dead weight of the load moved, and con- 
tribute so largely to the wear and tear of the line. Unfor- 
tunately the shareholders were too embarrassed to be able to 
afford the outlay needed for persisting in experiments on means 
for overcoming the defects of the process, and a working line 
offered but unfavourable conditions for carrying them out, es 
cially where the atmospheric railway was an isolated bit having 
an ordinary line at each end; and so the plan was abandoned, and. 
has for the present been put on one side. But we think the 
expectation is not altogether a rash one that a man of ability may 
some day prove to the world that in the now almost forgotten 
atmospheric system is to be found the remedy for the patent evils 
of the present system of working railways with bone 5 engines. 


(To be continued.) 


WILLIAMSON'S JOURNEYS IN CHINA. 


7 British public has lately been so repeatedly led to. 
associate the presence of Protestant missionaries in the 
interior of China with popular riots and combative gunboats, that 
those who take up this book will doubtless expect to learn that 
its author was driven from city to city by an infuriated mob; 
that his property was pillaged ; that his life was constantly en- 
dangered, and that his travels terminated with the presentation of 
a bill of costs to the Chinese Government for damages sustained. 
A perusal of its pages, however, will entirely dissipate these 
expectations; and it will do more—it will teach its readers not 
to accept as samples of the whole missionary tribe such rare 
specimens of “ graceless zealots” as certain gentlemen of Yang- 

how memory. In Mr. Williamson we recognise a man of 
quite another stamp, and as a consequence we find that he tra- 
velled backwards and forwards through the populous provinces of 
Chili, Shantung, and Shanse, and through the wilds of Mongolia 
and Manchuria—often in parts before untrodden by European feet 
—without any serious misadventure, and almost without encoun- 
tering a single danger. It is true that at one place a book he had 
sold to a man in the crowd was hurled back at his head, and that 
on another occasion a handful of mud was thrown in the same 
direction ; but these were isolated acts of intolerance, which in- 
curred the censure of the majority, and were not repeated. 

A glance at the maps which accompany the volumes before us 
will show how thoroughly Mr. Williamson traversed the provinces 


* Journeys in North China, Manchuria, and Eastern Mongolia ; with 
some Account of Corea. By the Rev. Alexander Williamson, B.A. With 
Illustrations and Two Maps. 2 vols.’ London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1870. 
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ich he writes. Four lines mark the course of his journeys 
ee ae provinces of Chili and Shantung, and thrice he visited 
different of — and Manchuria. All these districts 
are full of interest, both to geologists and antiquaries ; and this is 
especially the case with the province of Shantung, both on account 
of the variety and richness of its mineral wealth, and also on 
account of the historical associations connected with it as the 
birthplace of Confucius and of Mencius, and as the scene of a con- 
tinuous history of four thousand years. Its position also marks 
it out as the | aed which will be the first to benefit by the 
employment of European capital and mechanical skill as soon as 
the obstacles now existing to their introduction shall have been 
done away with. Stretching out into the Yellow Sea, a promon- 
tory of alternate mountain chains and fertile valleys, abounding 
with deep bays and commodious harbours, it awaits but the 
arrival of skilled labour to disgorge its untold wealth straight 
from the mountain side to the numerous wharfs prepared by 
nature to assist in its exportation. Coal of a superior quality, and 
in immense profusion, exists all over the centre and west of the 
rovince. Gold is found in large quantities in no fewer than seven 
Districts, and is “ found in the sand of almost all the streams in 
the eastern portion of the province after heavy rains.” Iron- 
stone, iron-ore, galena, silver, precious stones, asbestos, and 
sulphur are all to be met with, and in no niggard quantities. 
The climate is temperate, the thermometer seldom rising above 
85° Fahrenheit or falling below 20°. The soil of the valleys is 
excellent, producing almost every variety of English grain and 
fruit, besides rice, tea, the wax-tree, and other natives of warmer 
latitudes. But amidst this untold wealth everywhere abounding, 
with innumerable mines crying out, as Mr. Carlyle says, “ Dig us,” 
the timid hand of Chinese officialism places its seal upon the earth 
and holds it firmly bound. Coal is the only mineral which the 
people are allowed to work, and that only in prescribed districts ; 
all other mining is strictly prohibited, for fear that the assembling 
together of miners might lead to disturbances. 


Worshippers of Confucius and Mencius, both native and foreign, 
must excuse us if we regard the interest attaching to the footprints 
of those sages as secondary to that belonging to the mineral wealth 
of the province. But at the same time we quite sympathize 
with Mr. Williamson in his enthusiasm on visiting the cities, 
temples, and tombs of those great men. Each has a temple 
devoted to his worship, and the images which adorn them are said 
to be excellent likenesses of the two philosophers. This is Mr. 
Williamson’s description of the image-likeness of Mencius :—* He 
was of middle stature, stout, and having a ready-for-anything 
appearance, with a round full face, sanguine, bright eyes, thin 

osed lips, and a large flattish nose. The efligy conveys the idea 
of a man, thoughtful, resolute, outspoken, and experienced in dis- 
appointment and sorrow.” e head of the clan of Mencius 
receives to this or a large pension from Government, and re- 
sides near the ee e of his ancestor, in the city of Tsow-hien, 
in some considerable state. The present chief is of the seven- 
tieth generation. from the sage, and gave audience to Mr. 
Williamson surrounded by his sons and usa As might 
be expected from the widely differing characters of the two 
men, the effigy of Confucius presents a great contrast to that 
of Mencius. It represents him as a lordly man, “ tall, strong, 
and well built, with a full red face, and large and heavy head.” 
His attitude is one of contemplation, “with his eyes gazing 
upwards, and looking much more serious than Mencius, but 
without his attractive, straightforward, dogged air.” A dukedom 
and a grant of 166,650 acres of land attaches to his lineal repre- 
sentative, who ranks next in the Empire to the Imperial family. 
The present holder of the title is a young man just of age, and, 
unlike his great progenitor, is short of stature and deformed ; 
“thus presenting a striking contrast to his relations and at- 
tendants around him, who, like Confucius himself, are large- 
boned, tall, strong men.” 


It is well known that certain bold chronologists have identified 
the Chinese flood with that of Noah, basing their arguments on 
the supposed fact that the same date has been fixed for both 
inundations. But the native accounts of the Chinese flood are 
opposed to this hypothesis, and Mr. Williamson, by carefull 
noting the physical features of the provinces of Chili, Shansi, 
Shensi, and Honan, has now done much to fix its locality 
and to determine its extent and cause. Judging from the geo- 
logical formation of these provinces as illustrating the Chinese 
history of the period, he considers, and we think that there is 
every reason to believe he is right, that in the time of Yu 
some obstruction had accumulated in the narrow gorge known 
as the “ Pot’s Mouth,” in the province of Shansi, by which the 
waters of the Yellow River—or “ China’s Sorrow,” as the natives 
pathetically call it—were dammed up, and thus inundated the 
country far and wide, overspreading the plains and valleys, and 
driving the inhabitants to the mountain-tops for safety. By 
removing the obstruction and opening the gorge for the outflow of 
the waters, the calamity was remedied, — Yu’s name was made 
immortal. ‘The remains of a still earlier and prehistoric formation 
form a very peculiar feature in the appearance of these same pro- 
vinces and in the life of many of their inhabitants. Over certain 
large tracts within their boundaries is to be found a deposit, 
exposed to view on the hill sides, consisting of edlambote late 
in the form of impalpable powder, easily crushed between the 
fingers, and yet so firm én situ that the vertical cliffs are hard 
enough to permit the excavation of regular houses. This seems 


to prove that in remote antiquity all these districts were in 
some way connected together, receiving the same sediment from 
the same source, which source was most probably the Yellow 
River, and that they formed a series of fresh-water lakes extending 
over the central and fertile portions of Shansi, the valley between 
Shensi and Shansi, a large district of the country in Honan, and 
from the neighbourhood of Peking to Ning-hia-foo in Kansuh. In 
some places whole villages are formed in these cliffs, and houses 
may not unfrequently be seen piled one above another, the roof of 
one being on a level with the doorway of its neighbour. Many 
are tastefully ornamented with coloured tiles and quaint devices, 
which give a bright and picturesque look to these troglodytic 
dwellings. 

| Apart from the incidents of travel Mr. Williamson’s account of 
his journeys through Mongolia and Manchuria contains less of 
cular interest than that of his wanderings through the north 
of China. The historical associations are fewer, and the people, 
being less cultivated, present fewer varieties and contrasts. They 
are, according to our author, unsophisticated, kind, and hospitable; 
wanting much of the civilization of their southern og but 
having the advantage of being more natural and guileless. Those 
inhabiting the northern and western portions of Mongolia are 
almost entirely nomadic, living in tents and existing on the pro- 
duce of their herds and the victims of the chase. The agricultural 
inhabitants of the eastern and southern parts, though more sta- 
tionary, partake also to a certain extent of the wandering 
propensities of their brethren, and indeed it may be said that the 
only abiding part of the population are the Chinese settlers who 
have crept into the land from the northern provinces of China. 
Throughout the whole country Mr. Williamson found a Pt sale 
for his Bibles and other religious works, and at Jehol, the Impe- 
rial city to which the late Emperor fled on the approach of 
the allied forces to Peking in 1860, the demand for them waxed 
so furious that three salesmen were not sufficient to supply the 
would-be purchasers. This is the more noteworthy as Jehol is a 
great stronghold of Buddhism, possessing temples famous for their 
magnificence, and priests notorious for their numbers and wealth. 
Indeed, the religious tendencies of the Mongols are such that they 
everywhere support their temples, priests, and ceremonies on & 
scale quite unknown in more atheistic China. Ata service in a 
temple at Dolanor at which Mr, Williamson was present, four 
heated priests were engaged in the ceremony, and a huge band 
accompanied the chanting. The various kinds of instruments 
composing the latter are worth recording; there were “ buffalo 
horns, bugles, and drums of all sizes—some so big that a man 
might live in them—cymbals, bells, flutes, whistles,” and many 
other small instruments; but the crowning wonder was two h 
trumpets, each about twelve feet long, with mouths two feet in 
diameter, which were mounted on small wheeled carriages, like 
guns, and were blown by players reclining on the ground. The 
music produced by this extraordinary band was, Mr. Williamson 
assures us, “ capital,” and we are bound to believe him, but how 
such a fortuitous concourse of instruments of uproar could yield 
anything but the most hideous discord we are at a loss to 
imagine. 


One important fact which Mr. Williamson notices, and which 
may possibly before long largely affect the future of China, is 
the presence in all the large towns of the provinces through 
which he travelled of numerous and populous colonies of 
Mohammedans. These people, aliens by descent and followers 
of a hostile creed, are very generally regarded with distrust 
and fear by the native Chinese. And there can be no doubt 
that their presence is a source of real danger to the powers that 
be. The huge wave of Mohammedan insurrection which has 
been surging over the whole of central Asia has already broken 
with much violence upon the western frontiers of China. The 
province of Yunnan has for some time been entirely in the hands 
of the followers of the Prophet, and at this moment their brethren 
are waging an equal war against the armies of the Empire in the 
west and north-west. Any really material advantage gained by 
these rebels would be the signal for the whole Mohammedan 
population of China to rise against their rulers, and there can be 
no doubt that so vast a combined movement would have little 
difficulty in overthrowing the effete forces of the present used-up 
dynasty. In spite of the support given by the European Powers 
to the Government of the present Emperor, by means of which it 
was enabled to tide over the destruction with which it was 
threatened at the hands of the Taeping rebels, every day furnishes 
fresh proof that the administration of the Empire is rotten to the 
core. Any violent blows struck either from without or by the 
rebels from within would cause the whole fabric to collapse com- 
pletely, and the position which the Mohammedans occupy through- 
out the country renders it more than probable that, in such a con- 
tingency, to them would fall the sceptre which the Manchoo rulers 
have proved themselves powerless any longer to wield. Viewi 
ee this light, it is a fact worth remembering that wherever 
Mr. Williamson went he was received with open arms by the 
Mohammedans, who claimed connexion with him as being fellow- 
worshippers of the same God—a bond which, in the event of a 
revolution such as we have indicated, would do more to cement 
a friendly alliance between China and foreign nations than twenty 
treaties made at the point of the bayonet with the present fuith- 
legs and hostile dynasty could possibly effect. 
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ESSAYS OF A BIRMINGHAM MANUFACTURER.* 


R. SARGANT, the author of these essays, is a member of 
iV the Speculative Club at Birmingham, and one of the con- 
tributors to a volume recently published by that body, and reviewed 
in these columns. The present volume is the second in a series 
which he is publishing independently. From one of the four essays 
of which it is composed ‘wb tents certain autobiographical details 
of Mr. Sargant’s own life. From it, and from the unconscious 


revelations of r in the remainder of the volume, we can 
form a —— distinct and agreeable picture of Mr. t him- 
self. He was educated at a school formerly kept by the father 


of Birmingham. e was t i i nun- 
ciation, ms little Latin, no Greek, a coat deal of era 
arithmetic, some elementary mathematics, and had to waste 
much time on a gs aap system of shorthand. Leaving 
school at fifteen, Mr. t spent six years in business and after- 
wards went for two years to Cambridge, where he was a pupil of 
Dr. Whewell, then one of the tutors of Trinity, and attended the 
lectures of the present Bishop of St. David’s. Considering the limited 
amount of instruction previously received he must have done re- 
matkably well. He obtained a in the College Examina- 
tions, and read mathematics with great vigour. He indeed, 
in a form of excess which is not so common as anxious parents are 
apt to imagine. He used to rise at three and four in the morning 
to get some hours of unbroken work before breakfast, and we 
are not surprised to hear that his health rather broke down under 
the process. We may observe, by way of parenthesis, that this 
part of Mr. Sargant’s history probably explains the somewhat exag- 
gerated fear which he seems to entertain of the effects of over- 
competition at Cambridge. Undoubtedly there are many evils, 
both to education generally and to the mental health of the suc- 
cessful competitors, resulting from the extreme importance attached 
to a high place in class lists. We cannot, however, call to mind 
such fearful instances of “nervous depression, brain fever, and 
utter sluggishness in after-life,” as Mr. Sargant supposes to be 
“constantly ” occurring amongst reading men. With a tolerably 
extensive acquaintance amongst wranglers and first-class men, 
cases of this kind within our recollection might be reckoned on 
the fingers of one hand ; whilst we could produce hundreds where 
success in a University career has been followed by an energetic 
and brilliant career in after life. The danger is not imaginary, 
and doubtless requires to be watched ; but it is, we are convinced, 
far less common than Mr. Sargant’s language would lead one to 
imagine. 


To teturn, however, to Mr. ag a himself. We fancy that 
we could trace pretty distinctly the effects of his early training 
upon his literary character. He describes himself as a Birmingham 
manufacturer; and, though he does not deal with the subjects 
in which he may be assumed to have a special knowledge, he 
always writes, and it is a high merit, like a thorough man of 
business. He straight to the point, and is uniformly 
clear-headed and sensible. His Cambridge training, which is un- 
fortunately a rarer distinction than might be wished amongst the 
commercial classes, gave him wider views of cultivation, and 
trained him to habits of systematic thought. Mr. Sargant, indeed, 
appears to prefer Oxford to his own place of study; which is 
ly owing, it may be, to the general rule that everybody is 
tisfied with his own education; and y to the more 
intelligible cause of complaint, —- by Mr. Sargant himself, 
that the Cambridge system is unduly narrow. Far be it from us 
to decide off hand on so weighty a question as the rival merits of 
our two ancient Universities. ‘Thus much, however, may be said, 
that the mathematical training of Cambridge is perhaps rather 

vrous to a gentleman of Mr. Sargant’s turn of mind. A man 
whose daily life is passed in the counting-house scarcely finds the 
desirable relief to a mind wearied with commercial calculations in 
turning to the formule of mathematics. Instead of leading 
him into fresh trains of thought, his new knowledge keeps him to 
the same sphere, though at a greater elevation. Mr. Sargant 
accordingly delights chiefly in those branches of knowledge 
which are slightly repulsive to general readers. He has a turn 
for statistics, political economy, and allied studies which are 
on the boundary line between the exact sciences and general 
literature. He loves facts and figures, and, like trees of hardy 
growth, picks up a sustenance from soil which seems to ordinary 
minds little better than barren rock. Some men have a sense of 
relief when they come across a metaphor or a fanciful illustration 
in the midst of a desert of dry inquiry. Mr. Sargant, we should 
fancy, rejoices when he can bring in a good tangible statement of 
averages to relieve poetry or fiction. We must hasten to add 
that, though dealing at times with rather dreary inquiries, the 
natural man is sufficiently strong in Mr. t to save him from 
unequivocal dulness. Cambridge and the counting-house have 
not extinguished his literary taste; and, though most of his 
remarks have a more or less direct application to statistics, his 
style is generally lively and his illustrations are gathered from a 
considerable field of reading. 

The four essays in the present volume deal with the administra- 
tion of justice in England, with “the lies of statistics,” with 
middle-class education, and with Adam Smith and his precursors. 
We have already quoted from the essay on Education, and need 
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only add that it is written from a rather narrow point of view, 
The question is less what education ought to be provided for the 
middle-classes, than, given the existing educational system, what 
should parents do with their children? In most cases, parents 
have so little choice that the area of discussion is not very wide, 
The discussion of Adam Smith’s relations to his predecessors ig 
able, though more might have been said as to the theories of the 
French economists, and less space devoted to the more familiar 
facts about Smith himself. The article on Justice is chiefly intended 
to establish a conclusion from which Mr. Sargant tells us that he 
“long revolted.” He does not sympathize even now with the 
ordinary grounds upon which the abolition of capital punishment 
is advocated; but he comes to the result that people ought not 
to be hanged, because so many are hanged by mistake. Imprison 
an innocent man, and you can more or less make it up to him 
if his innocence is established; hang him, and you can at best 
only make it up to his relations. Mr. Sargant quotes a good many 
cases more or less bearing upon the point; but most of them 
apply to a period when the gallows was much more freely used 
an at present; and many others to trifling cases of theft and 
petty crimes which excited little attention, and were summarily 
ealt with by the magistrates. The really relevant part of the 
evidence lies within a very narrow compass; it seems that 
out of eleven people convicted within three months, two were 
pardoned because they were innocent; and some experienced per- 
son further told Mr. Sargant that in his—the experienced person’s 
—opinion, capital convictions are often obtained on insuflicient evi- 
dence. There are also the cases of Pelezzoni, whose release was 
due to Mr. Negretti’s efforts, and of Maguire, who was wrongfully 
convicted in the case of the Manchester outrage. Whether these 
facts are sufficient to establish Mr. Sargant’s theory as to the fre- 
quency of wrongful convictions, it would be difficult to say 
without further inquiry. There would remain the further question 
whether the uncertainty, if established, points to some improve- 
ment in the machinery of justice, or to the abolition of capital 
punishment. Under any circumstances, it is plain enough that we 
ought to be very careful before hanging a man, or even before 
transporting him for life; but it may be set against Mr. Sargant’s 
theory that the latest case which he is able to produce of an exe- 
cution which subsequently turned out to be erroneous seems to 
be the very shameful one of Eliza Fenning, in 1815. At that 
period the prisoners in such cases were not allowed counsel; and 
the Recorder of the day seems to have behaved abominably. Mr. 
Sargant benevolently attributes his misconduct to “ the harshness 
of a revolutionary period” ; though the relation between the fe- 
volution of 1789 and the girl who was supposed to have put 
arsenic into the dumplings of her master’s family in 1815 is 
surely rather remote. 

The remaining essay is that which appears to us to be deci- 
dedly the best. Mr. Sargant may seem to be out of his place in 
insisting upon the facility with which statistics may be pressed 
into the service of false conclusions; but, in truth, he evidently 
revels in the task. He is like the regular practitioner exposing the 
malpractices of homceopathists, or the orthodox clergyman showi 
the blunders of a dissenting minister. Just as some theological 
professor pounces upon the ignorant pretender who has raised an 
argument from a Scripture text which disappears on a study of 
the original, so Mr. Sargant exposes the unfortunate person who 
has mistaken an average for an arithmetical mean, or failed to 
perceive that the average age at death may be a very insufficient 
test of the salubrity of a district. He recalls and glories over his 
last triumphs in this direction. An unlucky physician at Man- 
chester published a pamphlet proving, as he fondly thought, that 
the death-rates in small towns exceeded those in large. Mr. 
Sargant pointed out his mistake, and the physician had to with- 
draw his pamphlet. A colleague of this gentleman declared that 
more than twice as many children were born to every pair mar- 
ried in the country as to a pair in Manchester. Mr. Sargant 
detected the error, which was due to the simple fact that people 
came in from the surrounding districts to be married, and went 
back to the country to have children. A clergyman main- 
tained that there was a church to every 3,000 people in the 
same unlucky town. Once more Mr. Sargant exploded the 
statement, and showed by what misunderstanding it had arisen. 
Nay, on one occasion, to which he refers with cordial satis- 
faction, he withstood the whole Statistical Society to its face. 
In vain did the assembled philosophers storm at him; in vain did 
one of them sneer at him as “the worthy Alderman”; Mr. 
Sargant stvod to his guns like a man; he told them that he 
had been a member of many debating Societies and was not to 
be put down by a pelting of words; “for an hour or more the 
storm raged”; but Mr. Sargant came out of it sound in wind 
and limb, and even had his paper printed without mutila- 
tion. Can such wrath rage in celestial breasts? Can calm 

hilosophers be angry in questions which only turn upon the 

ws of arithmetic? Alas! it is a melancholy truth that 
philosophers have passions, and that the exact sciences do not 
exert a soothing influence. Indeed, what is more irritating 
than a controversy in which it is at least conceivable that you may 
be brought to the painful alternative of admitting that you are 
fallible, or maintaining that two and two don’t make four? Mr. 
Sargant will doubtless remember his triumphs with pleasure as 
long as he lives, and will recount to congenial hearers the 
numerous battles he has won in the fields of addition, multiplica- 
tion, and division. Such is his evident enthusiasm that we have 
found his paper really amusing reading, and we may add that, 
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although we have not space to notice them in detail, he brings out 
some really valuable warnings to persons in danger of tampering 
with double-edgéd statistics. 


THE VALUE OF FOSTERSTOWN.* 


T is a distasteful duty to find fault with a book the aim of 
1 which is good, and which is free from most of the vices preva- 
lent in modern fiction. The Value ee is not defiled 

slang, whether of the native English and sporting, or of the 

ankee and commercial, sort. It boasts but one rather question- 
able crime, which is sufficiently punished to content a Rhadaman- 
thus, and which after all might by many readers be considered a 
virtue. Cut up into appropriate lengths its six hundred and odd 
pages might supply with exemplary sentiments and elaborate 
phrases any number of copybooks. The ingenuous young men 
and sprightly girls that talk to one another so prettily might have 
been educated by Mrs. Chapone. Yet, even while we recognise 
their strict propriety, it is —o disappointing that in these 
days, when there is so much dull naughtiness, ewe, foo should not 
take occasion to be witty, as in the pages of Edgeworth and 
Austen. Minerva herself might safely leave the Value of Fosters- 
town on her drawing-room table. It is certainly innocuous as far 
as impossible representations of life can ever be considered inno- 
cuous. To the critic it is a curious study of how, in fiction, 
absence of the imaginative faculty entails unreality ; and it sup- 
plies full proof of the truth that, in proportion as artists deal with 
the common facts of life, their creations need that power which 
can rouse our sympathy with a Colonel Newcome or secure our 
faith ina Gamp. 

We need some optimism when we survey existing light litera- 
ture, and struggle to believe that nearly every book has some 
characteristic worth noting, on which we love to dwell rather than 
on its defects, We will not, therefore, insist on the painful dulness 
and general weakness of the Value of Fosterstown. Besides, there 
would appear to be, in the evident decadence of the English novel- 
reader’s judgment, a class of persons ready to swallow with equal 
appetite either the caviare or the milk and water supplied to 

by their librarian. For such, criticism is in vain ; they grow 
more and more independent and even defiant of literary canons, 
and we can only leave them to their instincts with but a faint hope 
that they may satisfy their craving for printed matter on such 
innocent stuff as the novel before us. 

‘It is asa newsort of Irish novel, essentially though unobtrusively 
Hibernian, that we are concerned to notice the Value of Fos- 
terstown. The writer is so thoroughly Roman Catholic that, 
notwithstanding the opportunities afforded by the plot, no con- 
troversy is indulged in; whereas in the same sort of story an 
equally pious Englishwoman would have continually hung out 
her banner of red cloth for the avation of John Bull. Some 

uliarities of Irish feeling are taken for granted, but not made 

rominent, so that, though the tone of the book is curiously un- 
English and old-fashioned, it is hard to show in what particulars 
the characters do not belong to our English world, talking as they 
do the same language that we do, or at Teens that our grandmothers 
did. There is no attempt at the roaring farce and melodrama to 
which Lever and Carleton have accustomed us. We are not taken 
to that region of phantasms where Harry Lorrequer and the Wild 
Irish Girl have Oe as much reality as Smith O’Brien and 
Cardinal Cullen. No Castle Rackrents, even restored by a Steuart 
Trench, are in the foreground, though perhaps they are understood 
as necessary features in the lan . Head-centres and Colleen 
Bawns are, with their appropriate jargon, avoided in this easy- 
going story of Dublin life, which in its special dulness, propriety, 
and provincialism reflects fairly, we imagine, the average society 
of that capital of the Anglo-Irish community where a hybrid race 
has been formed, certainly more Hibernian than British, yet 
wanting in the finer traits of the Munster or Connaught peasant. 
There is no sparkle in the small beer with which the author 
presents us, but it is certainly not the conventional Irish tipple; 
and as every indication of the ill-understood Hibernia’s ways 
has interest by reason of her persistent eccentricity, we have 
investigated the Value of Fosterstown less as a novel than as a 
Dublin product. 

The people for whom and about whom it has been written 
must be patient good souls, much dazzled when stray beams of 
light from England reach them, and quite incapable of London 
assurance, They have, according to A. M. Donelan—and perhaps 
so much the better for them—quite different views of heaven and 
earth from those taken by the average Englishman; while as for 
hell, there can be no doubt in the minds of Orangemen and May- 
nooth students about the existence of eternal punishment for 
one another. In every page are unconscious indications of that 
national character, so essentially different from ours that even 
careful and unprejudiced study hardly explains it. The per- 
sonages are of that futile race of irish gentry in which an 
unsuccessful mixture of Irish sentiment and English opinion is fre- 
quent, and which, notwithstanding the patronage of the Govern- 
ment, falls helplessly into Celtic follies without acquiring Celtic 
virtues, The Value of Fosterstown is not only provincial, but a 
sample of Dublin manners and Dublin estimates of society. The 
author has been to Heidelberg and even Rome, but the atmo- 
sphere of Merrion Square accompanies her. The stock frailties of 
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exaggerated deference for “Castle” solemnities, of boastfulness 
about the Dargle and cringing to stray English swells, are hers of 
course; but she exhibits with curious ingenuousness less well 
known characteristics. The condition of feeling and thought 
betrayed by her is certainly better worth analysis then her meagre 
plot, with its grand foundation and weak conclusion. But as 
these exemplify the very qualities to which we would draw 
attention, they become worth noting. 

In the time of the penal laws enacted for the better persecution 
of Irish Papists, there lived two brothers Foster, sons of a Squire 
Foster, of Fosterstown, in the county of Wicklow. We will not 
animadvert on the awkward choice of a name which certainly is 
not inscribed in the Hibernian martyrology, but we observe how 
persistently the Irish imagination cherishes a grievance and loves 
to hang personal troubles on political pegs. No doubt, however, 
the Act of Parliament by which the younger brother James de- 
frauded Reginald Foster, the rightful heir of Fosterstown, was & 
substantial iniquity. Influenced by an agent—lIrish agents are 
always wicked—and requiring property to secure a ee on 
desired, James conforms hypocritically to the established faith, 
and ousts his elder brother, who with stately words and appro- 
priate gestures gives the recreant Foster mg and enters the 
Austrian service. The ill-luck that follows James and his 
descendants is the subject of the novel, and we are bound to 
observe that there is truth and skill in the development of moral 
weakness which brings in turn to each of the conformist’s de- 
scendants his or her share of the family punishment. Nor do we 
quarrel with the blame attached to James Foster’s lapse. Their 
persistent faith is the one success that Irishmen can produce in 
the dreary annals of their domestic history, and when their 
spiritual aspirations are weakened their want of personal stability 
leaves them the sorriest waifs and strays in Christendom. To clear 
the stage for her modern story A. M. Donelan briefly gets rid 
of two generations of Fosters, who, passing in tragic procession 
before us, might harrow our feelings if the tered wives and 
superfluous children had the faintest reality. ‘The author, true to 
her nation, takes little pains with her plot or the posapel of 
character; she relies on the fine sentiments rather on the 

al value of her dramats persone. It is remarkable how 
seldom the Irish imagination succeeds in lifelike creation. It 
seems infected by the scepticism which weakens conceptions of 
the actual world. Fact is often to Irishmen less real than the 
dreams of their fancy, while, being little respectful of themselves, 
they fail to perceive the value of well accented individuality in 
others, and are content with the specious glitter of showy virtues 
thickly laid on the lay figures they invent. Such figures are 
Reginald, the grandson and avenger, modified by piety, of the 
original Reginald ; and Margaret, grand-daughter of wicked James. 
She acts as expiatory victim until by her virtues she rehabilitates 
the younger branch of Fosters and becomes its sole representative. 
We are introduced to the young Reginald learning against the grain 
to become a barrister—the bar being generally, however, a favourite 
profession with Irishmen, wherein may indulge creditably their 
weaknesses. He lives with an excellent but vaguely sententious 
mother, and keeps aloof with tempered animosity from his cousins, 
the possessors of the family mansions in Wicklow and Merrion 
Square. Michael, son of James the conformist, with his two 
younger children, Gerald and Annie, are so representative of their 
class that their very shallowness and flighty unreality becomes 
interesting. Margaret, the elder daughter by a first wife, is made 
a mere stalking-horse for noble if unpractical virtues. To give 
her the last finish in Irish estimation she is presented to us fresh 
from an education at St. Germain, and she comes on the stage 
with all that a ins to a damsel too highminded for her 
family circle. Besides the Fosters, just and unjust, there isa family 
of MacCleans, hereditary agents and the progeny of the original 
tempter who caused James the conformist to sin. t’s 
aim, from the time when on the death of her stepmother she is 
summoned to keep her father’s house, is to obtain restitution of 
Fosterstown to the elder branch. It is a useless if chivalrous 
scheme, for by MacClean management and Foster mism 
ment the estate had become so encumbered that it could not have 
been said to have belonged to its nominal owner. 
ine and generous as t is, of course the impedi- 
ments of law, or even of justice, count for little in her The 
discovery in a bureau of a repentant letter written by grand- 
father on the occasion of his seeing his defrauded brother’s ghost, 
quickened her efforts; but her feelings were complicated by the 
circumstance that her cousin Reginald, to whom she would mag- 
nificently hand over Fosterstown, had fallen in love with her. 
The delicacies of feeling in which both hero and heroine indulge 
are infinitely troublesome, and MacClean, the is 
very near catching Margaret for his son, the low-born “ r 
who, it would seem, is unworthy to in the full glare of 
Dublin society, as his lineage is only traceable to a t-grand- 
father. Having, however, been sent to Oxford, that he might be 
‘¢rendered superior in uirements to the sons of the 


He even rivals Margaret in iments, 

ont ing a Roman Catholic priest. 
reigning Foster is accomplished to 
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muddler in life, drifting with his hands in his acakahy nyo | 
gentility and whisky-punch that overtakes so many as his kind. 


A Dublin lawyer meant to be of exceptional probity 
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helps “app to facilitate the insolvent creature’s escape to 
Brussels, where he soon after dies. Meantime his son Gerald had 
been killed by the fall of a tree, aud his younger daughter, Annie, 
had entered on a brilliant but naughty existence by eloping with 
a Protestant captain of foot; so Margaret finds herself a lonely 
per, with only a faithful servant remaining to her out of the 
osterstown wreck. She no longer fears to overwhelm Reginald 
by her heiress-ship, but he has by the intrigues of MacClean long 
since left Ireland, and taken to painting. However, a quite apo- 
cryphal Russian princess insists on Margaret’s accompanying her 
as confidential friend to Rome, where she finds Reginald, who 
blazes in the last chapters as a successful artist. The happy pair 
fortunately have not “one regret for lost wealth or worldly gran- 
deur,” and if fine feeling can make up for want of income, no 
doubt they were well supplied, and lived happy ever after. A 
vague glimpse of Rome is added to vague hints of Baden, Heidel- 
berg, St. Germain, and Siena, for the author has a travelled 
taste, and, again true to her people, knows how not to observe as 
well as the cleverest among them. 


Yet, though not perhaps as the author intended, we have been 
instructed by the Value of Fosterstown, and have gained a little 
insight into Merrion Square manners, which go far to a in- 
dignant nationalists. We are, for instance, put with the author 
at the feet of a Londoner who has wandered into a select circle 
of Dublin bigwigs. “ You understand,” he says to the abashed 
society, “what a sacrifice I and Lady Julia have made in leaving 
London at this time of the year.” “ Very naturally,” replies a 
lady whose “ slightly conscious air of superiority ” is perhaps ac- 
counted for by her reply; “there can be no place like London to 
you and Lady Julia. You must indeed miss the society which 
combines all the advantages of rank, fortune, and talent,” &c. &c. 
A book nearly as long as this record of Fosterstown might be 
written on its revelations of Irish gentility as it appears in the 
upper middle class which rules Dublin modes. Meantime, as the 
author chooses to write in a style better suited to the parlour of a 
convent than to the exigencies of realistic fiction, she should not 
mention such unpleasantnesses as Mr. Foster’s delirium tremens, if 
it is only te observe that he was “all of a tremble and wandering- 
like in his speech.” To bring the reader up to horrors and then 
turn tail is disagreeable, and, except as a study of Irish incon- 
sequence, she need not have hinted at Annie’s flirting, which, 
however national, is disappointing in its harmlessness. We did 
not expect a writer of her race to know much about passion ; but 
Reginald’s ardent gaze is unpardonably conventional, however 
severely proper in its effects. Yet we do not wish to end our 
remarks by fault-finding, but rather express our hope that the 

od intentions of A. M. Donelan may on another occasion be 

tter executed. We recommend her, if she insists on again at- 
tempting fiction, to be at once more and less Irish, and, if possible, 
to get outside the Dublin atmosphere, where the follies of the 
Anglo-Irish are prevalent, while the enthusiasm, the spiritual 
strength, and the unselfish devotion of the Irish peasant has less 
opportunity of development. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


bt gw second volume of Mr. A: H. Stephens’s work on the War 
between the States * is in every respect worthy of the first, 
and is in many points of more immediate and practical interest. 
The former volume, which has already been reviewed in these 
columns, dealt chiefly with the legal and constitutional aspects of 
Secession ; with the history of the original Confederation, and of 
the Union established in its place by the Convention of 1787, the 
records of that Convention and of those by which its ection was 
confirmed in the several States; and with the evidences afforded 
by that history, and by subsequent incidents and deciarations of 
the highest authorities—statesmen, jurists, and Presidents—that 
the States had never parted with their sovereign character, or re- 
signed the independence formerly asserted by them, and recog- 
nised as belonging to each individually, and not to the whole 
collectively, in the Treaty with Great Britain which closed the 
war of the Revolution. - ‘The-second volume treats of more recent 
events and less technical arguments; setting forth the author’s 
view of several of the most remarkable incidents of the t 
litical conflict which ended in the renunciation of the Union 
the Southern States, of the purchases of Louisiana and Florida, 
the Missouri Compromise, the Mexican War, the so-called Com- 
‘promise Measures of 1850, and their immediate consequences. In 
dealing with all these subjects Mr. Stephens brings an un- 
equalled knowledge of facts, an abundant collection of autho- 
rities, and remarkable clearness of constitutional reasoning to 
sustain the doctrine that, from first to last, the South was 
acting on the defensive. No writer has ever presented so dis- 
‘tinctly to unprejudiced judgments that side of the question which 
éven the fairest of English observers were liable, from want of a 
full and familiar oe of the relations of the States within 
the Union, to overlook—namely, that under the Federal Constitu- 


tion and in the Union slavery and free-labour—or, in their con- 


stitutional aspect, the social system of the South and that of the 
North—stood on anequal iooting, and that ‘it could not be 
expected of the Slave States that they should be content with 
less than equal rights. More than this it cannot be said that they 
claimed ; and even this Mr. Stephens shows that they did not 
obtain. The South did not seek to force slavery upon the 
North; she demanded only equality within, or an equal division 
of, the Territories. It was the North that assailed the institutions of 
the South; that refused to admit Southern States with Southern 
institutions; that strove to abolish slavery in the district of Columbia, 
in the midst of Slave States. Mr. Stephens does not enter into 
the abstract merits of slavery, regarded as a question between 
citizens of the same State, or between independent nations; he 
defends only the rights of equal Confederates to equal privileges, 
and insists only on the obligation of the North either to renounce 
the benefits of the Federal compact, or to fulfil its conditions, 
And here he is at one with the most respectable section of the 
Abolitionists. In this ent, as in those of the previous 
volume, he allows his interlocutors to state the strongest parts of 
their case freely and fairly ; and in consequence his reply, be its 
force what it may, has the advantage of comprising the whole 
case. And, however we may sympathise with the Northern 
abhorrence of slavery, however strongly we may feel the moral 
impossibility of fulfilling the compact to return fugitive slaves, it 
would be very difficult to dispute the force of Mr. Stephens’s 
reasoning, that as within the Union, and upon the ground of the 
Federal compact, the South was all along on the defensive and 
the North the aggressor; and that, in breaking up the Union, the 
South only did what she had a right to do, what the North had 
provoked Sas to do, and what the best men of the victorious party 
at the North had long desired to anticipate her in doing. But 
the most interesting part of the work is that which relates to the 
secret history of the final struggle. Mr. Stephens throws a great 
deal of light on the causes which brought on the war. He 
explains the motives which led to the disruption of the Demo- 
cratic or Conservative party, and rendered possible the election 
of Mr. Lincoln, and the etiect produced by that event on the 
mind of the South. He, the ablest and most influential leader 
of the party opposed to Secession, ridicules the idea of “ conspi- 
racy ” or “coercion”; he affirms that Secession was the sponta- 
neous act of the people, who were more eager in the movement 
than the politicians to whom the North chose to ascribe it. He 
shows that the secession of the Border States was due entirely 
to the resolve of the Lincoln Cabinet to wage war on the first 
seceders, And, finally, he shows strong grounds for believing 
not only that the South was forced into war by the attempt to 
provision and strengthen Fort Sumter, and the approach of 
a powerful fleet to Charleston Harbour, but also that this 
step was taken in distinct violation of a solemn promise, and 
with a. deliberate intention of bringing about the results that 
followed; that it was urged on the Government by the New 
England war party, in order to hurry into hostilities the reluctant 
commercial and agricultural communities of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and the West. He explains at some length some of 
the most curious diplomatic transactions of the war—especially his 
own mission to Washington and the Hampton Roads Conference ; 
and he gives, very fairly and in a candid and generous tone, an 
account of his own differences with the President about some of 
the most important measures of the Richmond Government. On 
the whole, no contribution to the history of the Civil War of 
equal value has as yet been made, or is likely to be made, unless 
some one of General Lee’s few surviving lieutenants should one 
day do for the military history of the struggle what Mr. Stephens 
has done for its political aspect, 

Mr. Keim’s San Domingo* is a disappointing book—a book 
which, in spite of the author’s want of mental solidity and sub- 
stance, might have been interesting if he had simply taken the 
trouble to relate plainly, carefully, and in order what he actually 
saw and heard in that hapless island, or if he had given the infor- 
mation which might easily have been collected from available 
sources. But it is a failure in both respects, the author’s 
sketches of what came under his own eyes being poor and 
trivial, while the rough historical notes he has gleaned from 
other quarters are too meagre and imperfect to be of use. In 
short, it is a fair specimen of a second-rate style of book- 
making, with only the negative merit of brevity. Neverthe- 
less it does throw some light on the actual condition of a com- 
munity which has done for the advocates of negro suffrage and 
political equality what Jamaica and the sister islands have done 
for the Abolitionists—reduced their theory to practice, and shown 
that, as the free negro sinks into the idler and the savage, so the 
negro citizen, once ceasing to be a slave, becomes an anarchist. 
The picture of Haiti to be gathered from these pages is as pitiable 
as it well could be; and we do not wonder that those citizens 
who have sense to see and to regret their hopeless plight 
would be thankful for any fortune which should band the 
country over to a race capable of government, and intolerant of 
lawlessness and rapine. How far it can be worth the while of 
any civilized nation to take the onerous task of organizing and 
governing a population which combines the degradation of bar- 


* A Constitutional View of the late War between the States; its Causes, 
Character, Conduct, and Results. Presented in a Series of Colloquies at 
Liberty Hall. By Alexander H. Stephens. 2 vols. Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
-Cincinnati, Ohio: National Publishing Company. London: Sampson Low, 
Son, & Marston. 


* San Domingo. Pen Pictures and Leaves of Travel, Romance, and 
History, from the Portfolio of a Correspondent in the American Tropics. 
By B. Randolph Keim, Author of “Sheridan’s Troopers on the 
Borders.” Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1870. 
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barism with the vices of civilization i more dificult | Butlee’s. 


e of the many practical and useful works issued in the form 

of public devamnaats by the American official departments is a 
Supplement to the Report of the Special Commissioner of the 
Revenue *, the officer charged with the functions which in this 
country devolve on the Board of Inland Revenue. This paper, 
which has at first sight no connexion with any Revenue Depart- 
ment, is a statement of the w of labour and the cost of livin 
in the United States, and consists of a series of tables, aie 
under four heads ; showing, first, the wages of factory labour ; then 
those of mechanical, and, thirdly, those of agricultural labour ; the 
fourth exhibiting the price of the principal articles of subsistence, 
and the cost of boarding, in different parts of the States, the 
average weekly expenses of workmen’s families, and, by LS 
comparison, the income and expenditure of such families in Bel- 

ium. The last division relates to the comparative cost of 
building, as regards labourers’ dwellings, in 1861 and in 1869. 
The fi are too elaborate and too diffuse for popular conveni- 
ence ; but they afford materials for a brief andsimple statement of 
the pecuniary advantages and drawbacks of ditferent fields of 
labour in America which would be of extreme service to intending 
emigrants. We have, indeed, repeatedly pointed out what abun- 
dant materials for a plain, practical, popular work on this subject 
have been supplied at the public expense by the various States, 
as well as by the Federal Government; and considering how 
much valuable +ime is wasted, how much labour is misdirected, and 
how many emigrants find their career spoilt and their p 
damaged for want of knowledge of the best fields for labour and 
the kind of employment afforded by different regions, we are sur- 

i that no really good ne ly Guide has yet been 
compiled. Such a Guide, once published, would be in permanent 
and increasing demand; and a little care and diligence might 
easily keep its successive editions on a level with the changing 
circumstances and new information of each year. 

We have in this country a Board of Trade, but no Board of 
a and certainly no public office would dream of pub- 
lishing for the enlightenment of English farmers an account of 
the different species of insects abounding in Great Britain, show- 
ing the distinctive habits and character of each, and the noxious 
or beneficial action of their presence upon the crops. But 
the State of Missouri has a of Agriculture; and that 
Board, having obtained an =. from the Legisla- 
ture, re Mr. Charles 
Entomologist, for the express purpose of securing a Report of 
this nature. The volume before ust, accordingly, is rather a 
practical than a scientific work; or, more accurately speaking, its 
scientific arrangement has been subordinated to a practical pur- 

Its object is clearly indicated by the title-page, whi 
classifies insects, not according to their families and genera, but 
according to their conduct towards the farmer—not from a scien- 
tific but from an agricultural .standpoint—as “‘ noxious, beneficial, 
and other”; and the sy woodcuts illustrating the text seem 
intended, not to display the internal structure of the creatures for 
the benefit of the student, but to assist the farmer to identify the 
insects which it behoves him to encourage or to exterminate. 
Beside this interesting State document comes to usa Report { 
from the Secretary of War, containing the narrative of a party of 
Engineer officers sent out to explore a portion of the vast and little 
known territory lying between the Pacific States and the Missis- 
sippi Valley—the country drained by the Yellowstone River, a 
principal tributary cf the Missouri. Appended to the narrative of 
the chief of the expedition is a v outline or sketch-map 
of the entire region traversed by h or his subordinates—a 
valuable contribution to American geography; and one which 
could only have been obtained, for years to come, at the expense 
of the Government, and by the enterprise of its military officers. 
The unoccupied interior of the North American continent is 
attractive neither to travellers nor settlers, and only along the 
great mail routes is it yet generally known. The Engineer Go 
are here the true pioneers of settlement and civilization; and the 
rapidity with which the vast territories already mapped out and 
organized in the centre of the Federal domain have been occupied, 


and their mineral wealth developed, has been due in the first 


instance to expeditions like that of which the record now lies 


before us. 


* Supplement to the Fourth Annual Report of the ial Commissioner o 

the Revenue, Cost of Labor and Subsistence by nited States. Table 
showing the Comparative and Average Weekly Wages paid in the several 
States and Sections for Factory Labor in the Years 1867 and 1869; and 
for ordin Mechanical and Agricultural or Farm Labor in the Years 
1861 and 1369; the Cost of Provisions, Groceries, Dry Goods, House Rent, 
in the various Manufacturing Districts of the Country in the Years 1867 
and 1869; and the Comparative Cost of Building Materials and Labor in 
the Years 1861 and 1869. Prepared for David A. Wells, Special Commis- 


sioner of the Revenue. By Edward Young, in Charge of the Bi of 
Statistics. Washington: Government Printing Office London: Tribner 


&Co. 1870, 

First Annual Report on the Nozious, Beneficial, and other Insects 
Charles Riley, State Entomblogiit. Jefferson City, Mo.” Ellwond 
London: Trilbuer & Co. 1869. 

Report of the Secretary of War, communicating in compliance wi 
eneral Z. Exploration ‘ellowstone 
an the Country drained by River. Londen: Troboe & Co 


. Riley to the office of State |. 


established results of science, and some facts pretty clearly ascer- 
tained by a kind of observation of which the writer has never 
enjoyed the advantage, and has apparently little or no knowledge— 
we mean the observation of the w strata of the air by aero- 
nautic meteorologists; yet his conclusions have undoubtedly been 
reached by close, careful, and prolonged personal examination of: 
the atmospheric phenomena visible at the earth’s surface in his 
native region. e can conceiv? that his facts might be of use to: 
meteorologists; his theories are liable to mislead the uninformed 
public, to whom they are directly addressed. 

Under the Editorship of Professor Goodwin, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, ——? a translation, in five large octavo volumes, of Plutarch’s 
Morais +; to which Mr. Emerson has been induced to contribute 
an introduction which may probably obtain for the work a larger 
circulation and more ‘hal attention than its intrinsic interest 
would command. It was perhaps necessary that the task of ren- 
dering into English one of the longest and not the most interesting 
treatises that remain to us of the whole mass of Greek philosophy’ 
should be distributed among several hands; but the effect of the- 
translation is somewhat marred by the consequent diversity of 
style and expression, and by occasional varieties of idea. 

Mr. N. W. Green’s account of Mormonism jf is one of the many 
books that have been written to stir up agaiast the Salt Lake 
Community the same bitter democratic intolerance that drove the 
Mormons from their first settlements. It professes to embody a nar- 
rative given by a Mormon fugitive or apostate—a woman connected 
with some of the leading men of Utah ; but the spirit and tone of 
the writer render it as impossible to rely on his facta as to concur 
in his reasonings. 

A tiny volume on the Divisions in the Society of Friends § con-' 
tains in fact little more than a complaint of the harshness with. 
which the so-called Separatists of 1827 have been treated by the 
Orthodox. The former, claiming to constitute the majority of the 
entire communion, and to represent in fact the original Society,, 
are accused of strong Socinian leanings ; as, indeed, were the first 
founders of the sect; and, unlike them, they decline to clear them- 
selves of the charge by acceptimg the formulas of orthodoxy.. In 
this country a considerable proportion of the strength of the 
Unitarian body consists of Quaker families which have individually. 
seceded from Quakerism; in America the same. class appear to: 
have held together, and formed a community of their own. 

- Mirthfulness and its Exciters || are not, the writer informs us, 
deemed in America altogether a fitting subject of clerical author- 
ship. In this country, we think, few will raise any objection on 
this score to a collection of anecdotes generally » and 
sometimes really amusing. The severest criticism we feel disposed 
to pass on Mr. Clark’s compilation is that a many of his 
stories are old ones, spoilt in the telling; and that not a few are 
told twice over, with variations which show how little reliance 
can be placed on the genuineness of either version. Happily, so 
long as the incidents are amusing, it matters little whether they 
are true; and, if not always distinguished by good taste or correct- 
ness, Mr. Clark’s mode of telling a story is generally simple, and. 
nearly always brief. _ 

Mr. Pedder's Man and Woman {| is an essay on the relations of 
the sexes, especially on marriage, by a writer who seems to halt 
half-way between the conservative notions of marriage still 
cherished in English homes, and the revolt against itself 
which characterizes the American champions of Woman’s Rights. 
Against the last he protests with the horror of an honest moralist 
and the good sense of a practical man; but he seems unable to 
perceive that the doctrines of free-love are the legitimate conse- 
quence of the general theory advanced by these ladies; and that 
when once marriage is recognised as merely a ahs av partnership, 
its dissolubility becomes a practical if not a logical necessity. Be- 
tween two equal associates of opposite resolves, what arbitration 
can adjust the issues of everyday life, or what peace be effected: 
save by separation ? : 

Life at Home** is a treatise of a somewhat wider extent andi 


* A Concise ical and Logical Development the Atmospheric 
System, and of the El of P: i by which the Weather mag 
be Forecasted. Adapted to the Practical Mind of the Country. By Thomas: 
B. Butler, Author of the “Philosophy of the Weather.” Norwalk, Con. = 
Andrew Selleck. London: Triitbner & Co. 1870. 

+ Plutarch’s Morals. ‘Translated from the Greek y Several’ Hands. 
Corrected and Revised by William W. Goodwin, Ph.D., Professor of Greek 
Literature in Harvard University. With an Introduction by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1870. 

t Mormonism : its Rise, Aa yy Present Condition; embracing the 
Narrative of Mrs. Mary Ettie V. Smith, of her Residence and Experience o 
Vikas Years with the Mormons ; containing a Full and Authentic Account 
of their Social Condition, their Religious ines, and Political Govern— 
ment. By N. W.Green. Hartford: Belknap & Bliss. London: Sampson 
Low, Son, & Marston. 1870. 


Divisions in the Society of ‘Friends. Thomas H. Ww. 
Philadephia: Lippincott & Co. “Longa Sampson Lowe Goa, & Marston. 
1870. 


{ Man and Woman considered in their Relation to each other, and to the 

~ New York: Wells. London: Sampson 
1871. 

** Life at Home; or, the Family and its Aiembers, By William Aikman, 

D.D. New York; Wells. London: Burm. 3870, 
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|| Mirthfulness and its Exciters; or, Rational Laughter and ils Promoters. = 
. By B. F. Clark. Boston: Lee & Shepard., London: Sampson Low, i 
Son, & Marston. 1870. ea 
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more distinctly religious tone on various domestic relations, the 
author of which distinctly and vigorously adheres to Old-World 
notions, and holds no terms with the theories with which Mr. 
Pedder has, by his own confession, more or less coquetted. 

The author of the American Draught Player * aspires to do for 
that humbler game what more ambitious writers have done for 
the me game of chess—to define its laws and explain its prac- 

ves a@ great variety of exam — and problems, in- 

tended to coders the latter; and the lovers of the game will 

no doubt applaud a volume which at least goes far to vindicate it 

the charge made by those devoted to its more exciting 

rival, of monotonous dulness and want of variety or scope for 
skill and strategy. 

The past month has uced a number of volumes of verse, 
among which probably the most acceptable will be the collection 
of Winter Poemst published by aon Fields, Osgood, & Co. of 
Boston, beautifully got up and printed, and illustrated by a variety 
of tasteful and well-executed engravings, all of winter scenery. 
The Ruined Statues t, by Mrs. S , contains some neat and 

ful verses, some t and tender thoughts, some weird 
ie: but nothing thet i is strikingly new or notably effective. 
Mr. Walt Whitman publishes, or republishes §, three volumes of 


what he calls try—probably because it is not The 
Captive ily or poem intended to express the Relings of a 
soldier in or ordinary metre and 


is meant, we sup’ 
regular Senn Lat it contains few lines that we can scan, an 
most of its couplets are closed by words which, to our ears, have 
no rhyme at 
We have also to notice a few works of fiction, of which two at 
possess a distinctive individuality. The name of Bayard 
Taylor vouches for Joseph and his Friend4, and Ten Times One 
is Ten ** is the title of a wild little volume by mtleman who 
believes that the millennium is to be attained before the end of 
this century, and attained by purely human agencies. Married 
in Haste +t is a novel of which the theme indicated in the title is 
clearly but somewhat coarsely and fully worked out; and 


Sylvester Judd’s Margaret tt we say fortunately ?—in- 
comprehensible. 
io oe eee ht Player; or, the and Practice of the 


Scientific Game x Checkers, implified and Illustrated with Practical 
Diagrams, containi rds of Seventeen Hundred Games and Positions. 
x Henry Spayth. edition, revised and corrected. New York: 

ick & Fitzgerald. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1369. 

+ Winter Poems. Favourite American Poets. With Illustrations. 
= Fields, & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1871. 

The Ruined Statues, and other Poems. By Louise Billings Spalding. 
Pai adelphia : Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1871. 


1 Ati to India. Democratic Vistas, New York: 
edt bner & Co. 1871. 
The Captive, Fallen Spi and other Poems, By Inman. New York: 


a Broome Street. London : Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1870. 
Joseph and his Friend. A Story of Pennsylvania. By Bayard Taylor. 
toda’ Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1871. 

** Ten Times One is Ten: the Possible Reformation. A Story in Nine 
Chapters. By Colonel Frederic Ingham. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1871. 

tt Married in Haste. Mrs. Ann S. Stephens, Author of “ Fashion and 
Famine,” “ Wives and Widows,” “ Curse of Gold,” &c. Philadelphia : 
ree & Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 

. oe + A Tale of the Real and the Ideal Blight and Bloom. By 
Pe * En udd. : Roberts Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, 
& Marston. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GHERRINGTON, EDITH WYNNE, and Madame PATEY 


Wes at the A -CONCERTS, St. James’s on 
inesday next. at Ei o’cloe! dmission, ls.—Tickets of Austin, St. James’s 
Hall ; Boosey & Co., and the usual 


SIs REEVES and SANTLEY at the BALLAD CONCERT 


Wednesday next. 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


The NINTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES 
is NOW OPEN, at 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, ls. Gas. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


(THE COAST of NORWAY.—An EXHIBITION of DRAW- 

INGS ELIVAH WALTON, including “ THE MIDNIGHT 
SUN.” PA MALL GALLERY, 4 Pall Mall (Mr. THompson’s).—Admission, with 
Catalogue, Is. till Dusk 


GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 
IBITION of PICTURES (including * ‘CHRISTIAN MARTYRS.” “ MONAS- 
TERY, (Pit OF CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA DE RIMINI"). ‘Ten to 


ME. Ww. W. WARREN'S recent SPANISH and AFRICAN 
SKETCHES are now ON VIEW, at his temporary Gallery, 12 Old Compton Street 
Soho. Admittance free on es ap Catalogue or Invitation Card, which will be forwarded 
ig a of Address. Open daily from Twelve to Four, and on Wednesday Evenings until 


Pi FRENCH PEASANTRY.—St. James’s Hall 
Great Hall, Piccadilly —On_Tuesd lay, February 7, Mr. HERBERT WALTON has 
onsented gratuitously to give READINGS and RECITATIONS from the WORKS x 
CHARLES D DICKENS and other Authors for the above object. Sofa Stalls,5s.; Baleony, 
Area, 2s.; Admission, Ils.—Tickets at Mr. Austin’s, St. James's Hall; Messrs. 
ches Bond Street, W.; Mr. Mitchell’s, 33 Old Bond Street ; and Messrs. Keith, Prowse, & Co.'s, 
heapside. 


(THE DINNER to the MASTER of BALLIOL will be on 


Friday, roar 24.—Information may be had from R. 8. Wricut, 1 Paper Buildings, 
Temple, London, E 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL of ARTS and SCIENCES, 


Kensington Gore. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has been graciously pleased to signify that Log pituty 
will OPEN the ROYAL ALBERT HALL on Wednesday, the 2¥th day of March, 187 
The Public will be admitted on this oecasion by Tickets to Reserved and Nembered ‘Seats 
in various parts of the Hall for the Opening Ceremony on the following Terms: 
A. Boxes, on the Second Tier, containing Five Seats, £15 15s. 
(The Boxes in the First Tier are all appropriated.) 
B. Amphitheatre Seats at £3 3s. 
c. Arena Seats at £3 3 — 
Balcony Seats, £2 2s. 
Seats, “el Is. each. 
Ceremoniesand Performances had on and after Ist February, at 
the Office of the msg Albert Hall, Kensington Gore ; at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Gardens ; at the Society of Arts,John Street, Adelphi ; —* Mitchell's Library, 33 Old Bond 
Street ; and of Messrs. — Prowse, & Co., 48 Cheapside, 
By Order, HENRY Y. SCOTT. 
Lieut. colonel Royal Engineers, 
Secretary to the Provisional Committee. 


ROyxAL ALBERT HALL of ARTS and SCIENCES, 
Kensington Gore. 
Arrangements have been made for using the Hall during the Spring and Summer of the Year 
1871 for the following, among other purposes : 
1. The Ceremony of Opening the Hall on the 29th of March. 
2. The Ceremony of Opening the — Taternations) Exhibition on the =~ of May. 
on the by the in 


FER 


graphy. Photogra: and other Art, in, the Picture Galleries. 

An International Exhibi of Appli for E ucation, and of Specimens 
of Fine Art, Natural Hi oy ‘ke. as illustrations of modes of Instruction, in the 
Galleries (with Discussions on o- Subjects organised by the Society of Arts, to take place in 
one = the small Lecture Theatres 

9. An International Exhibition of Woollen and Worsted Manufactures. 

eae Arrangements made for the latter = of the year will be duly announced. 

Tickets for the various Ceremonies and Performances A had and after 1 
at the Office of the Royal Albert Hall, Kensington Gore ; Royal Horticultural 
Gardens ; at the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi ry Mitchell's ‘8 Library, 33 Old Bond 
Street ; and of Messrs. » Prowse, & Co., 43 Cheaps 

By Order, HENRY ¥. “scorr, 
Lieut.-Colonel Royal Engineers, 
Secretary to the Provisional Committee. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL of ARTS ard SCIENCES, 


Kensington Gore. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Subscribers Incorporated a Royal Charter dated 8th April, 1867, — their Liability limited to 
the amounts of their Subscriptions for Sea’ 
The Interest of Suigerinens will continue during the whole one ‘for which the Site of the 
Hall is spented, namely, 999 years; in other words, it will be weve Gl i 
Subscribers of £500 may obtain & x to contain F) Five Persons, the Second Tier, or a 
corresponding number of ings in the Amphitheatre. 
Subscribers of less than £500 may obtain Sittings in the Amphitheatre, at the rate of One 


ubscriber’s its are transferable at the will of the Holder, and a Subscriber may let his 
Seat for an: occasion or occasions, or may dispose of it absolute! y: 
Where the nature of the Entertainment permits, and so far as is consi a with . et 
oun and convenience, Subscribers will be furnished with’ Tickets 


priated for some ‘al Purpose or to some particular 
Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 ha ve consented to give the Proprie- 
of for Seat they hold, a non-transhvable Bae Ticket 4 the 


Seats in the Hall, 
International Exhibition to be held in the Galleries adjoining the Hall on each side of the 
Horticultural Garden 
Plan showing the 1 Seats taken a may be | rin 
Society’s Gardens, Exhibition Road. 
Royal Engineers, 
Secre the Provisional Committee. 


ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


Her the QUEEN. 
bra Royal Highnesses the PRINCE and PRINCESS of WALES. 


The above C rovides for 400 Orphans, which it wougives from eee ears of vant 
Educates, Clothes, wholly Maintains until are of to provide for 
maintenance. The cost of t of which 
the present time, and will be gratefully acknowledged. 

Ec. SOUL, Secretary. 
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